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hOH-I-NOOR 
OUTDOOR SKETCHING TIME! 


Spring comes and nature calls . . . many an artist 
goes into the open, sketchbook in hand, to record 
vital impressions. For this purpose pencil and paper 
leave nothing to be desired... 
how quickly and effectively nature's ever-changing 
moods can be captured by means of this simple 
equipment. 


it's truly amazing 


But it takes the right pencil, and "right" is synony- 
mous with "KOH-I-NOOR." 


Why not stock up with KOH-I-NOORS now and 
sketch with satisfaction? 


QUALITY PLUS ECONOMY 


The famous KOH-I-NOOR Draw- 
ing Pencils, long known for their 
smooth texture and unvarying 
degree standards are 10c each. 
Made in our Bloomsbury, New 
Jersey, factory. 
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PENCILS 


NOW 
10+ 


each Send for our free booklet, ‘The 


Right Pencil in the Right Place.”’ 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO.. INC.. 


offers A PENCIL for EVERY PURPOSE 
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A SERIES OF 
DEMONSTRATIONS. 
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eg Ow ARTIST ILLUSTRATING 
Z Boar No, 1025 (Cad- pes fish) 


HURLOCK ROYAL CREST ARTIST DRAWING 
AND ILLUSTRATING BOARDS 


Are made in hot-press and cold-press finishes and provide s to give 
exactly the effect desired, whether the medium is Wats ( aol Oo Wast 
Pastel, Charcoal, Crayon, Ink, et« 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER ... Only One to Each Customer . 


Send $1.00 to cover postage and cost of packing and we will forward the 
following assortment of 9 pieces of Hurlock Royal Crest Products (approximat 
size 14x22 inches) 
1 Piece No. 1029 Single Thick (Rough-tooth finish 
1 No. 1030 Double Thick (Rough-teoth finish) 
No. 1025 Heavy Weight (Cold-press finist 
No. 1026 Heavy Weight (Het-press finist 
! i-ply Reugh Artist Drawing Bristol 
' oy seem Drawing Bristol 
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HURLOCK BROS Company; inc 


3436-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 
















When Going to Camp or 
Sketching Outdoors... 





. take along a box of 


AQUA PASTEL 


A CRAYON WITH WHICH TO 
PAINT AS WELL AS DRAW 


hh * Genuine pastels, water soluble, with which may be 





produced trve poste! drawings, rich water olor washes 
ran unlimited number f new ond interesting com 
bination pastel-water color effects 


Offered in assortments of 12, 24, 36 and 48 sticks in 
prices ranging from 5 to $2.25 per set Assortment 


No. 224 ntaining 24 selected plors, $1 postpaid 
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Color Card on Request 
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F. WEBER CO. 
Manufacturing Artists olormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
—_— st. LouIS, MO BALTIMORE, MD 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 
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acation time ts coming J 


Pack your folio with 


Strathmore Papers 


You'll want to do lots of sketching this sum- 
mer...and you don’t want to be caught a*hun- 
dred miles from nowhere without a good piece 
of paper or board in sight! 

Stock up, before you go, with Strathmore 
Artist Papers and Boards. Pack a portfolio full 
...they will keep their characteristics all sum- 
mer, no matter what the weather. The interest- 
ing and varied textures in Strathmore Artist 
Papers and Boards offer you a wide selection 


for your many needs. 


Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards 





Paper is Part of the Picture 


STRATHMORE =e 


WEST 


SPRINGFIFLD «@& WASSACHUSETTS 

































Steeplechase Swings—Watercolor Drawing by Reginald Marsh 


A HALF-DAY IN THE STUDIO OF Bi EFGINA 


From the window of his studio on 
the ninth floor of the old Lincoln 
Building at One Union Square, Reg- 
inald Marsh, binoculars held to his 
eyes, looks down upon one of the 
busiest areas of Metropolitan life 
and upon the kind of folk who are 
the subjects of most of his canvases: 
shop girls, platinum blondes and 
common everyday people who jostle 
one another on the crowded streets. 

Often he strolls among these same 
crowds with his sketchbook: or fol- 
lows them to Coney Island, on a hot 
July night, where Manhattan’s pleas- 
ure seekers disport themselves on the sands or seek the 
cheap thrills of dance halls and amusement places. 

He paints girls crowding into the subway stations, 
and lip-sticking themselves at chewing gum mirrors, or 
window shopping at Klein’s and Ohrbach’s; voluptuous 
females at the public beaches — fifteen-dollar-a-week 
Aphrodites cavorting with their twenty-dollar-a-week 
Adonises. He paints burlesque shows, does so, as Craven 
says, “with sensual tenderness and deep appreciation of 
the charms of exposed flesh.” He says he is bored by 
the country and would rather live in New York than 
anywhere else. 
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By way of contrast and, as it were, 
to complete the cycle of life of New 
York’s underprivileged masses, he 
turns from these colorful amuse- 
ments to the bums and loafers of the 
Bowery, that last refuge of the de- 
spairing and those who have gone be- 
yond despair. They do not make 
“pretty” pictures. Marsh is no lady's 
painter. He cares nothing about 
pleasing—or offending—the  super- 
sensitive. His only concern is to fe- 
cord what he sees and feels to be the 
typical life of a large segment of 
contemporary New York. 

Attracted as he is by humanity, Marsh does not con- 
fine his interests to people. He is often seen sketching 
on the docks and in the railroad yards, and some of his 
finest pictures have been born of his affection for loco- 
motives and tugboats. These, like his restless males and 
females, are always in a hurry. No one has ever painted 
them more effectively. But even in these pictures 0! 
trains and ships there is usually a foreground accom 
paniment of humanity in the guise of loafers or bathers 
on the docks. 

Marsh’s intimate knowledge of harbor life and his 
skill in portraying it were put to a severe test in a series 
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of murals which he did in 1939 for the New York Cus- 
tom House, and created some of the finest decorations 
that have been produced under Federal auspices. This 
was not his first big mural commission: he had already 
set his stride in the murals done in 1937 for the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Post Office. 

Marsh has always been accustomed to large-scale 
work, having spent considerable time doing stage sets 
for various New York productions. In the early Twen- 
ties he did pictorial curtains for the Greenwich Village 
Follies and—under Robert Edmond Jones’ direction— 
he designed several curtains and settings for “Fashion,” 
which the Provincetown Players gave in 1923 and 24. 
He made the intermission curtain in Murray Anderson’s 
“Almanac” and his brush has been busy in several of 
Paramount’s Publix houses. 

But Marsh probably will be best remembered for his 
fond, almost sentimental observations of the thousand- 
and-one typical Metropolitan sights and sounds. He has 
often been called the “Hogarth of Manhattan.” Like 
Hogarth, Daumier, Gavarni, Rowlandson and other of 
the 19th century masters of caricature who so effectively 
portrayed the foibles of their day, Marsh is the graphic 
historian of his own time. He is not a painter of “nice” 
Pictures for he has chosen to depict life as it is. 

Reginald Marsh is a great student of the old masters: 
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Coney Island Beach—W atercolor Drawing by Reginald Marsh 


F THE AMERICAN SCENE 


Rembrandt, Raphael, Daumier, Hogarth, Titian, Diirer 
and Rubens. With the latter he has a spiritual afhnity 
in his worship of feminine pulchritude, albeit of a 14th 
Street variety. 

Marsh speaks of his watercolors as tinted drawings. 
He dips his brush into but three or four pigments in his 
box of cake watercolors (such as miniature painters 
use): ivory black, burnt sienna, yellow ochre, cadmium 
yellow and chinese vermilion. Occasionally he uses cobalt 
blue but in the main he relies upon chinese stick ink for 
the cooler side of his palette. 

Marsh’s attitude toward his own painting is that of 
a student. Although he long ago “arrived” and is now 
one of America’s most distinguished artists he is very 
critical of his own work; going from picture to picture 
he will point out passages which—he regrets—“should 
have been better painted.” Although he has been hailed 
as one of our best masters of engraving he has recently 
been studying copper engraving technic with Stanley 
William Hayter, a distinguished British engraver now 
in this country. 

Marsh believes that contemporary art is best when it 
finds its source in the characteristic life of today; and 
that “the great tradition” which reached its peak in 
Rubens should be studied. Impressionism, post-impres- 
sionism, abstractionism and modern streamlined experi- 


continued on page 8 
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| Marsh makes a five-minute sketch of a girl on 12th Street. 








The 4x6 page from sketchbook is reproduced below. He 


draws with a Waterman’s artist's fountain pen, especially 


made to carry india ink. One advantage of ink is that 


the drawings do not rub 


2 
Back in the studio he puts the sketch 
in his projector, throws its image onto 
his 27x40 sheet of watercolor paper. 
Then with his pencil draws over the 
projected image the few guide lines 
desired as a layout for his painting. 
Tacked to the wall behind Marsh 
are woodcuts by Titian and Rubens, 
sources of study for the “hatching” 


which characterizes his watercolors 


With a large brush and chinese ink (see page 8) 
Varsh swiftly laid-in the figure in a kind of dry- 
brush technic. He started with the paper dry and 


in a nearly vertical position 


REGINALD MARSH DEMONSTRATES 


The halftones on these pages are the record of a half day spent in Reginald 


Marsh's studio, while he painted a watercolor to demonstrate his customary 
methods of work. The actual painting, on the 240-pound, 27x40 sheet, took only 
an hour including interruptions by the camera man for his step-by-step photo- 
graphs of the procedure. 

It started with the pen sketch in Marsh’s sketchbook and ended with the 


painting reproduced at 6 on the page opposite 


Photography by Robert McAfee 


American Artist 
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4 The background, painted in a warm 


was rapidly washed in while the ink of the draw- 
ing was still damp. The dark vertical mass at the 
right was painted with that enormous chinese 
brush (shown on next page) and chinese ink 

















Next, a burnt sienna wash, modified with yel- 
low ochre, was applied to the figure, and, for 
the hat, chinese vermilion. The face was barely 
tinted with yellow ochre and black. At no time 
did Marsh use much water 








() The final step was the hatching with india ink 
(black). The detail at left shows the hatching 
more clearly 
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Chinese stick ink is a big factor in Reginald Marsh's watercolor technic. Indeed 
it might almost be said to be its technical basis. His bowl of ink and enormous 
brushes are in his hands much of the time. The ink is prepared by grinding 
the stick against the bottom of the bowl which contains a little water. 

With that great brush, also purchased in Chinatown, Marsh attacks his 
paper with vigorous arm sweeping strokes. Other brushes are seen in the vase. 

In his palette on the table we note his use of hard cake watercolors instead 
of tubes which contain too much glycerine to suit him. For outdoor work he 


uses tube colors because they afford speedier execution 


mentation, he declares, have brought confusion 
into contemporary painting and have lured 
painters away from the fundamental concep- 
tions which made the old masters great. 

He thinks that photography has had a dele- 
terious effect upon art because of its objective 
superficiality. He declares it has given painters 
false ideas of perspective and tended to 
“flatten” their work. In his own work he is striv- 
ing for expression of rounded form, is always 
conscious of the picture plane and the series of 
sculptural reliefs from foreground to back- 
ground of the canvas. 

His figures are invariably drawn, and to a 
considerable extent modeled in chinese ink or 
ivory black, either of which yields a variety of 
lovely gray tones. The colors go over this under- 
painting and the black hatching with india ink 
is brushed on last of all. Marsh is particular not 
to go back over his first washes; to do so de- 
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stroys the bloom of the direct painting, but he 
often resorts to sponging and repainting. 

He doesn’t flood his paper with water, but 
because he works rapidly the paper does not be. 
come really dry until his washes have all been 
laid. 

Most of his watercolor drawings, those 
painted in his studio, are on 27x40, 240-pound 
papers. When painting outdoors he works on 
one-half imperial size. His oils are sometimes 
large, sometimes small; those in his recent one- 
man show at the Rehn Galleries average 16x20 
inches. 

Marsh is an inveterate sketcher. Wherever he 
goes his sketchbook goes with him and almost 
involuntarily he whips it out of his pocket to 
record whatever happens to be at hand. In a 
restaurant, at the opera, in the subway or in an 
exhibition gallery his fountain pen goes into 
action. In his studio a large cabinet is filled 
with hundreds of sketchbooks which any artist 
would be delighted to examine. No wonder 
Marsh has such facility with his brush when he 
attacks paper and canvas. He paints rapidly 
and works in his studio long hours. He is one of 
our most prolific and most serious artists. 

In this article we have focused our attention 
upon Marsh’s watercolors. But on the next two- 
page spread we reproduce a collection of his pen 
drawings of nudes, shown at slightly reduced 
size. These demonstrate his knowledge and skill 
in a way any artist can appreciate. They were 
drawn with that same fountain pen. 
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j Swimming. West Washington Market Watercolor Drawing by Reginald Marsh 
of 
Photo by Russell 
yn This watercolor was painted pretty much in the manner illustrated in Mr. Marsh's demonstration on preceding 
pages. The sketch, reproduced below at exact size. was projected to a 27x40 inch sheet of 240-pound paper and 
a the painting developed without further preliminary studies although, it will be noted, several important changes 
n have been made in the composition 
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20th annual exhibition of the 
*« ART DIRECTORS CLUB 


by LOREN STONE Chairman of Exhibition Committee 











A lot of advertising ($1,460,000,000 worth in 1940 alone) 
has rolled off the presses since the Art Directors Club held 
its first Exhibition of Advertising Art two decades ago. 
During those twenty years four-color process engraving 
has been greatly improved and four-color roto has grown to amazing 
proportions since it was first offered to American advertisers in 1922. 
Photography has become a fine art and now competes with the best artists 
for its place in advertising layout. 

This year the Exhibition, which continues through May 24th at the 
Galleries of Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth Avenue, presents 280 
examples of outstanding art used in 1940 advertising. The Committee 
has selected not only the best art used in advertising but also those ad- 
vertisements showing new trends in advertising art. This method of 
selecting exhibits gives the show its practical value, as a review of the 
Annuals of Advertising Art of the past twenty years clearly shows. 
Trends in the use of decorative borders, photographs, cartoon strips and 
human interest pictures—notably animals—are faithfully recorded in the 
Annuals for the student and professional man to study. The very practi- 
cality of these annual exhibitions has sometimes brought forth the com- 
ment “It is Art all right—but does it Sell?” 

To answer this question would complicate the problem of selection be- 
yond measure since advertisers are often unwilling to divulge sales infor- 
mation. However, the question itself is rather academic—good art work 
and good advertising are inseparable in nine out of ten cases. Therefore 
the platform of selection—"To exhibit the best art used in advertising 
and to show developing trends in advertising art” provides for the pub- 
lic and the profession the most practical and most comprehensive exhibit 
of advertising art during the year. 
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Most art exhibitions are shown largely for 
their esthetic value—they exert a wide influ- 
) ence while they are on view but are soon for- 
gotten by the public. The Exhibition of Ad- 
vertising Art is presented mainly to provide a 


place where public and profession may stud) 





7 as well as observe outstanding examples and 
trends in advertising art. 
If this 20th Exhibition depended for its 
| full significance upon the few days it is on 
display it could not render the practical serv- 
ices intended. However every picture in the 
Exhibition will be published in the 20th An- 
nual of Advertising Art and thereby will be- 
come a part of the permanent record extend- 
ing through the past twenty years. Therein 
lies the true value of these exhibitions and in 
) making possible such an exhibition and in 
publishing the Annual, the Art Directors 
Club makes a most important contribution 
to the advertising profession, since these ex- 
hibitions provide the only opportunity for a DESTEG ES saieea Seana» eet ee ee tere 
study of advertising art in all mediums. Seeermenncs eT, Sac cea ee 
Art Directors Club Medal for Color Photography 
Artist: Edward Steichen—Art Director: Lloyd B. Myers 
Account: Matson Navigation Company 
y 
t 
Art Directors Club Medal tor Continuity Art Directors Club Medal for Color Illustration 
il os ge alll 1" mas dame Pane aa 
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Its in the Window 


Dressers for Big Stores are Mostly Young Men with a Pioneering Spirit 


HENKY LEE 


World-Telegram Staff Artist 


This article appeared in the April 8, 1941, issue of the New York W orld-Telegram and is reprinted here by permission 


Only a few weeks ago, while most American stores still 
were concentrating on their Easter windows, Dana 
O’Clare received a rather startling inquiry about the 
gold-leaf papier-maché bells which have made Lord & 
Taylor famous each Christmas. 

The letter asked Mr. O’Clare, the display director, 
whether the bells would be adaptable to a small depart- 
ment store and whether he would tell how they could 
be made, as the store was already going ahead with its 
plans for Christmas, 1941. 

The store’s address was London, England. 

Besides emphasizing Britain’s thumbs up attitude in 
business as well as morale, the story illustrates the inter- 
national camaraderie of display people. From all over 
the world they converge on Fifth Ave. to borrow the 
snootiest ideas in town, and Fifth Ave. gladly gives. 

There are two or three photographic firms which 
make their living snapping the avenue windows and 
rushing the pictures to out of town stores. Visiting dis- 
play men browse through the store picture files for ideas 
they may have missed. Mr. O’Clare has sent blueprints 
of his best windows all over the world. 

Among themselves the Fifth Ave., 34th St. and 
Herald Sq. display men often lunch and go window 
shopping together. If a rival’s window is particularly at- 
tractive they call him up and tell him so. They’ve even 
been known to write amiable letters of praise and criti- 
cism from one side of the avenue to the other. 

“If you come in for a job you don’t have to say a 
word,” said Mr. O’Clare in his little gray-and-red base- 
ment office which echoes the clacking of shoppers’ high 
heels on the glass brick sidewalk overhead. 

“There’s something in your appearance and your face 
that says whether you’re the right material or not.” 

Maybe this clubbiness is because it’s a young man’s 
business which has developed really in the last decade or 
so, and everybody in it is caught up with the same pio- 
neering spirit. Mr. O’Clare, one of the Fifth Ave. old- 
timers, has been there only about 10 years and, at that, 
he has seen a whole new industry develop around display. 

“T’ve seen people come in here with an idea,” he said 
wonderingly, “and they'd be scared, uncertain. They’d 
be working out of their homes, and then the next week 
they’d have a little shop. You’d call up awhile later 
and they'd have a terrific factory.” 

That’s happened in all sidelines of display—the 
plaster people who can turn out any kind of props in 
half the time the conventional plaster firms take; the 
people who have special technics in wire, fabrics, paper. 

Once Paris had the mannequin monopoly; today there 
are half a dozen factories in town that specialize in them. 
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One is operated by an ex-Follies girl, another by the wife 
of a Broadway press agent. 

Then there are the schools that teach display, and the 
free-lance display artists who may handle four or five 
stores on their own, and the professional studios, such 
as Bliss Display Corp., which handle backdrops too elab- 
orate for the store staffs and bring in ideas of their own. 

Bliss was one of the early crusaders against the deadly, 
never-changed backgrounds of Caen stone or mahogany, 
and Mr. O’Clare threw in his forces with them, heading 
their art department for two years. 

Lord & Taylor persuaded him to come over. He stayed 
three months and then returned to Bliss. After another 
year with Bliss he went back to Lord & Taylor again. 
This time it took. At the age of 23 he was made their 
display director in charge of all windows, while interior 
display was put into a separate department. 

This was before the artists’ revolution in display, as 
most of Mr. O’Clare’s competitors were middle-aged 
businessmen who ran display as a business and ran the 
artists. Today all that’s changed. Mr. O’Clare’s rivals 
now are all fellow artists and all of them are young. 
The businessmen just pay for display these days. 

Tom Lee, whose Bonwit Teller windows have become 
famous—and only incidentally because Dali took a 
header through them—originally aimed at theatrical de- 
sign, like Mr. O’Clare. At 17 he was designing bur- 
lesque-show costumes. 

A tall, slim, quizzical young man of 31, he has the 
most unusual background of any of his colleagues. Born 
in Costa Rica, where his father was in the consular serv- 
ice, he was educated in Brazil’s Portuguese grammar 
schools—and a Vermont high school. 

Last year, after a 16-year interim, which included art 
study here and in England, an artist’s job in Macy’s and 
the rebuilding of an Australian department store, he re- 
turned to the theater. 

Besides keeping up his daily stint at the store, he 
boned for a 10-hour exam so that he could join the 
scenic designers’ union. Then, for five weeks, he worked 
steadily till 4 a.m. to design the sets for “Louisiana Pur- 
chase.” He’s done one or two other shows, too, and some 
of the Broadway designers in turn have tried raiding the 
department store field. 

The youngest manager at present is probably James 
Gosling of Franklin Simon’s, who is 27, and has been in 
display only three years. His background is rather cut'- 
ous for display — mechanical engineering courses at 
school in Paterson and a job in a brokerage house—but 
he’s showing the bent of all display men. On the side. 
he’s designing stage productions. continued on page 28 
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BROT « LITHOGRAPH BY KATHE KOLLWITZ Cour nT eRe ey 


Two famous women artists are represented on these facing pages. In their interests and in their work 
they offer provocative contrasts. “Brot” by Kathé Kollwitz demonstrates great creative power in express- 
ing the deep humanitarian spirit of this German artist, who, at the age of 74, still lives and works in 
Berlin, undisturbed by the Nazis—so far as can be learned—though her protesting pencil cannot be 
pleasing to Hitler. Her art bespeaks her sympathy for the underprivileged. Her heart converts that sym- 
pathy into practical ends: the earnings of her pencil consistently are contributed to the Kollwitz Memo- 


rial Hospital, operated by her husband, Dr. Kollwitz. “Brot” is one of her greatest lithographs. Here 
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THE METROPOLITAN AUSEUM 
OF ART 


LA TOILETTE « DRYPOINT AND AQUATINT IN COLOR « MARY CASSATT (1855-1926) 


with amazing economy she dramatizes the tragedy of hunger in a scene which is pathetically common in 
our Nazi-tortured world. 

Turning to Mary Cassatt’s aquatint we find ourselves in a wholly different world, the world of 
serene, decorative beauty. Living in a happier day—Mary Cassatt’s work was done before the first 
World War—this noted American artist was best known for her paintings of the mother and child 
theme, which in the last years of the 19th Century brought her great reputation. At this time she took 
up aquatint. Her prints were much influenced by Japanese wood blocks which in the early 70’s were just 
awakening interest and seemed to the artists of that day almost magical in their originality. 
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A description of the 


Aquatint is a form of etching which uses 
areas of tone. The process has been 
known since the middle of the Eight- 
eenth Century. The Spanish painter 
Goya used it in many of his plates and 
generally combined it with line etching. 
The material used is a copper plate (fig- 
ure 1). Several progressive plates are 
shown to illustrate different stages in the 
process, though only one plate is actually 
used for making a black and white aqua- 
tint. 

The first step is to cover the plate 
with a porous ground of powdered resin. 
One way to do this is to put the resin in 
a handkerchief and shake it over the 
plate. Another way is to put the resin in 
a large wooden box—about three feet 
high—which has an opening flap near 
the bottom. The box is closed and 
shaken, so that the resin will be stirred 
up inside. The plate is put in and the 
resin settles on it. The plate is then 
taken out and heated so that the small 
specks of resin will adhere to it... 
Next, on this grounded plate the light- 
est part of the design is painted out with 
an acid-resisting varnish. In the plate 
shown (fig. 2), the varnish appears dark, 
the resin ground is only faintly visible. 


After the edges and the back of the 
plate have also been protected with acid- 
resisting varnish, the plate is placed in 
a tray with acid. The acid eats out the 
small depressions between the little 
specks of powdered resin; where the var- 
rush covers the resin ground, the copper 
is completely protected against the acid 
and remains smooth. In this case the bit- 
ing lasted about two minutes. Merely 
for the purpose of showing a plate at 
this stage (fig. 3) varnish and ground 
have been removed. Ordinarily they are 
left on until the plate is finished. 


To make a print from this plate 
(fig. 4) it is covered with a stiff ink. 
The ink is wiped off the surface and re- 
mains only in the depressions bitten into 
the copper. No ink is held by the smooth 
areas which were painted out with var- 
nish. In printing, the bitten areas pro- 
duce a tone, the smooth areas leave the 
paper white. 

The next step in making the plate is 
to paint out with varnish the areas which 
are to print lightest gray (fig. 5), in this 
case the lightest parts of the distant hills 
and of the tree trunks, the mane and 
some other details of the horse. Remem- 
ber, the horse, the sky and the water, 
which are to remain white, have already 
been protected by the varnish as shown 
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uatint 


process by Chester Leich 


in fig. 2. That varnish was removed in 
3, purely for the purpose of demonstra- 
tion. So the only added treatment in fig. 
5 is the protecting of the light gray 
areas indicated above. 

The plate is again put in the acid, 
which continues to bite deeper depres- 
sions in all areas not protected by the 
first and second painting-out. 

If resin and varnish were removed at 
this stage and the plate printed, the 
print would look about like the print 
shown here (fig. 6) except that in this 
reproduction the tone is too dark. It 
should be the same as the tone of the 
ground in figure 8 which is the finished 
print. 

This process of painting out areas with 
varnish and placing the plate in acid for 
continued biting may be repeated a 
number of times. Each biting continues 
to deepen the small depressions between 
the specks of resin in the areas not 
painted out. This plate (fig. 7) has actu- 
ally had seven bitings. The darkest tones 
in the dark horse and in the trees are 
areas that have been left exposed to the 
last and have had all seven bitings. 

After varnish and ground have been 
removed, the plate is dabbed with etch- 
ing ink, wiped with mosquito netting, 
and printed on damp paper under strong 
pressure on an etching press (fig. 8). 
The result is a pattern of flat tones from 
white through several grays to black... 
Figure 7, which is a photograph of the 
plate that printed fig. 8, gives a better 
impression of the design than the print 
itself, which for some reason has come 
out too dark in reproduction and has 
lost detail. 

Aquatint can be used effectively for 
broad patterns and also for fairly de- 
tailed work. And it can be used for color 
printing, in which case several plates are 
often used, one for each color. 

Figure 9 shows an experimental plate 
bitten twice. 

a. Area painted out before plate was 

bitten 

b. Area bitten for five minutes and 

then painted out 

c. Area bitten simultaneously with b, 

and then for thirty-five minutes 
longer after b had been painted 
out 

Figure 10 is the cross-section of the 
same plate. 

a. Smooth area (white in the print) 

b. Area of shallow depressions (gray 

in the print) 

c. Area of deeper depressions (dark 

in the print) 


Charts on the Graphic Arts 


Chester Leich has thought of a new, 
vivid and very successful way of pre- 
senting the graphic arts. Having in mind 
art students, as well as the people who 
“like prints but wish they knew more 
about them,” he has prepared a set of 
twelve framed charts, easy for the begin- 
ner to understand; easy for the museum, 
library or school to show. 


The illustrations and descriptions on 
these pages are based on the chart on 
aquatint. Leich’s complete list of charts 
includes: Mediums Commonly Used for 
Drawing, Types of Etching and Engrav- 
ing, Stages in Making an Etching, Mak- 
ing a Drypoint, Stages in Making a 
Softground Etching, Stages in Making 
an Aquatint, Stages in Making a Color 
Etching, Methods and Materials Used 
in Printing an Etching, Five Types of 
Printmaking and Two Types of Repro- 
duction (this chart illustrates woodcut. 
linoleum cut, lithography, block print- 
ing on textiles, monotype, line cut, 
halftone), How Prints are Made from 
Sketches, Black and White Design in 
the Work of Famous Printmakers, The 
Place of Printmaking in History of Art. 


The first ten charts are illustrated 
with original plates, prints and sketches. 
“I have tried,” Leich says, “not only to 
illustrate the mechanics of printmaking, 
but to make little designs that show 
some of the possibilities of the media.” 
The illustrations are in themselves inter- 
esting little pictures and sketches, mostly 
of animals. The last two charts, which 
deal with design and the history of 
printmaking, are illustrated with repro- 
ductions of famous prints. Each of the 
twelve charts is complete in itself. 


The charts are presented in standard- 
size etching frames, 14x19 inches. No 
two sets are exactly alike. Institutions 
which already own or have rented them 
are the Montclair Art Museum and the 
Dayton Art Institute. 


Leich is a native of Indiana. He stud- 
ied art abroad for five years, then lived 
in Chicago, New York and New Jersey. 
making trips for work in Europe and 
the Southwest. A regular exhibitor at 
print shows, he is a member of the So- 
ciety of American Etchers, Chicago 
Society of Etchers, and Indiana Society 
of Print Makers. “Fine Prints of the 
Year” 1930 and 1932 reproduced his 
work and he is represented in a number 
of permanent collections and museums. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CAMP © WATERCOLOR 


* Thomas Craig discusses his painting 


Thomas Craig, though only 32, has accumulated a long list of awards and honors for 
his paintings in oil and watercolor. He is among the most promising of a group of 
exceedingly virile painters on the West Coast. Although he has always lived and 
worked in California he has exhibited widely throughout the United States: his work 
is almost as well known in New York as in his native state. What Mr. Craig has 
written is in response to the Editor's questions about certain phases of his work. The 
pictures selected for reproduction are landscapes in watercolor—because Craig has 
so successfully captured the spirit of the West country in this medium. Mr. Craig 
teaches landscape painting at the Chouinard Art Institute. In addition to his summer 
classes there he will also, this summer, give criticisms at the San Diego Museum 


of printed words and will discuss 
some of the ideas I offer my students. 

A great painting has a short life 
if it is not born of a sound technic. 
I agree with that widely expressed 
idea. But what seems even more im- 
portant is that over-indulgence in 


WRITES CRAIG: Since your recent request for a dis- 
cussion of my work, I have written this letter a hundred 
times in a hundred ways; but unfortunately I have writ- 
ten it only in my mind. Tonight, as I put it on paper, I 
do so with hesitation. I now realize how difficult it is to 
say anything of real value within the space of a few 
hundred words and within the time I have to give to the 
task. Furthermore I am very young as a painter and 
teacher. I change constantly and don’t want to be stuck 
with anything I have done in the past or anything that 
I am now doing. 

So far as painting goes, that’s fine; it would lose much 
of its appeal if it lost any of its adventure. To know 
that I had tried most of what is good or had approached 
my best would be a strenuous trial for my courage. With 
these statements I will try to overcome my childish fear 
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technical attention gives birth only 

to a bag of tricks. Study of carefully 
defined, how-to-do-it methods may bring quick results 
but these methods are too limiting for the growing ex- 
pression of an energetic individual. I try hard to empha- 
size that anything is technically good so long as it works 
for the design in arriving at the sought-for color, value, 
texture and space relations, and provided it lasts as long 
as one wishes. 

A flat surface of canvas or paper, in a somewhat sub- 
dued light, and a half dozen or so pigments to smear 
upon it are our real limitations. With these limited tools 
and with the organizations of lines, colors and textures 
possible to them we work. I believe it is important fully 
to realize the limitations of these realities of paint and 
to compare them to the infinite variety in the world and 
to the wide variety of the ideas which we wish to express. 
This conception emphasizes the importance of a broad 
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technical knowledge, so that paint will have no limita- 
tions other than those inherent in its physical and chem- 
ical properties. 

What is important to know is what these physical- 
chemical limitations are. All other technical knowledge 
will easily follow with this knowledge. An even more 
important result of this conception is the emphasis it 
puts upon a thorough and ready knowledge of a wide 
variety of compositional means, in order that we may 
fully exploit our meager tools. I like to use a smooth 
area opposing a textured one, a flat area opposing a 
modeled one, an angle opposing a curve, a cool against 
a warm, etc. Each quality increases the effectiveness of 
its opposite. Similarly, I am working to make my design 
effective and moving within the three-dimensional space 
in which it is conceived, without at the same time violat- 
ing or sacrificing the enrichment of the two-dimensional 
surface on which it in reality exists. 

So far, the subject matter that has most moved me is 
comparatively simple and direct as to its ideas: A shy 
little Mexican girl, embarrassed at posing. Her wrinkled 


grandmother wrapped in a black shawl, wise in the. 


knowledge of mother earth, the ancient god of her race. 
Ghost mining towns scarred by fire. The forest reclaim- 
ing a deserted lumber town. The static calm of an evenly 
spaced row of trees, and fence posts beside the restful 
horizontals of a flat country road—the only movement 
in the growing branches of the trees. 

Story telling has not greatly appealed to me and my 
few paintings of this nature are close to my others in 
feeling. 

I try not to carry to a subject a set idea of design, but 
rather to keep my knowledge of design as a sort of ref- 
erence, and to use this knowledge to expand the elements 
latent in the subject. I have found, too often, students 
temporarily harmed by great emphasis on one aspect of 
design. For example they may have been made suddenly 
and strongly aware of inciting qualities of strong 
baroque movements of line. In their effort to utilize this 
they forget the quiet, contemplative qualities inherent in 
straight balanced lines and areas. This often results in 
the picture hysterically clamoring for attention. Another 
frequent trouble is encountered when students are learn- 
ing to dramatize their pictures. This often results in de- 
stroying the positions objects occupy in space, thus 
making the picture thin in concept despite any modeling 
within the individual objects; the final effect being 
weakly melodramatic. In my own work I try to recognize 
the emotional value of these opposing design elements 
and try to enhance the big original emotional concept 
with the conscious use of these principles. In my own 
creative work and in my teaching I emphasize the im- 
portance of drawing with the idea of designing pictures, 
rather than for anatomic or for literal effects. I believe 
that only with this approach can long schooling in draw- 
ing be a value rather than a hindrance to a painter. 

More and more I have been using opposing colors and 
textures in movements throughout my pictures, rather 
than depending on tonal or linear movements. This has 


come about largely through my efforts to enrich the flat 
surface of my picture without any loss in the feeling for 
space and volumes. Building form through emphasis on 
tonal modeling is obviously opposed to designing in local 
colors. With this lessening of the modeling of objects, | 
depend more and more for my form upon the relation. 
ship of elements in the composition as they move forward 
and backward within the prescribed spacial boundaries 
of my composition. In this way I try to increase the rich. 
ness of the flat patterning in local color; and, at the same 
time, by considering and designing the objects within 
this prescribed space, I hope to gain the power of paint- 
ing in which the forms exist spacially. 

My technical approach is always the one that will 
allow me the most direct way of putting down my ideas, 
In watercolors the only thing that is important is that 
I use good paint and paper and do anything to get my 
colors as I want them. I am opposed to any ideas of tech- 
nic that would limit what can be done. In watercolor 
there is no danger of cracking paint or yellowing me- 
dium. The only thing is not to wear out the paper. I 
use cadmium yellow, cadmium red, raw and burnt 
sienna, alizarine, ultramarine, cobalt, and black. I have 
viridian and chinese white on hand but find need for 
them on about three or four days a year. I like a large 
palette with deep pans for mixing colors. Almost any 
brushes are satisfactory so long as they are large enough. 
A sponge is useful not only in washing out but in paint- 
ing. I like to work as far away as possible from my 
board and I want both hands free: one for a paint cloth, 
one for a brush. Although I attempt to arrive at the 
color I want on the first wash, I would not hesitate to 
wash out or build up until I arrived at the desired result. 
I usually spend much longer studying a subject than 
painting it. I like to work directly without any prelimi- 
nary drawing. I am then able to throw the emphasis away 
from meticulous execution toward designing and color. 
I prefer a 300-lb. paper, but I have found any fine paper 
satisfactory if it is not too rough. 

In oil paint I use about the same pigments except that 
I substitute yellow ochre for raw sienna; for here opacity 
is more valuable than luminosity. I use cremnitz and 
some zinc white, also oxide of chromium opaque. While 
alizarine and madder are dominant colors in watercolor, 
I restrict their use in oil to practically nil. My methods 
in oil are highly varied. When I am sketching or paint- 
ing small pictures that occupy only a day or two, | 
usually work directly on white canvas with any good 
make of tube colors. I use large bristle brushes almost 
exclusively, with as long handles as I can find. Sometimes 
I tie them to sticks to get further away from my work. | 
sometimes start the painting without white, using my 
paint very thin like watercolor. In this case I use either 
pure turps or turps with 5°, damar (this causes the 
painting to become tacky sooner) for the medium fot 
these wash-like glazes. 

After the first few moments of laying-in the glazes. ! 
prefer to use no medium at all. I paint opaquely, 1 
corporating white with my paint. I work rapidly and 
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RAVEN COUNTRY 


thickly into the drying glazes. If I do use any medium 
for this latter painting it consists of about 50 to 80°, 
carefully prepared, sun-thickened, cold-pressed linseed 
oil, about 5 to 10, venice turps and the rest double- 
rectified turpentine. However, when I work this way | 
never allow my paint to set up on the canvas for fear of 
later cracking or darkening of the paint. For most of my 
oil painting and for all on which I spend more time, I 
use a form of mixed technic. I prepare a half-oil ground 
according to the Doerner* formula. I let it dry at least 
a month and tone it with dry color, mixed with a medium 
of 10°, sun-thickened linseed oil, and the rest turps. 
Sometimes I add up to 5‘; venice turps. I apply very 
thin and wipe with a cloth. 

I draw with a black tempera warmed with madder or 
with a thinned-out non-fading, non-bleeding ink. Next, 
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I heighten with lead white putrido, either egg or casein, 
and at the same time further carry on the drawing. Then 
after letting this dry one to five days, depending on the 
weather, I paint next in glazes, mixed from dry pigment, 
using a small amount of white in my glazes. Into these 
wet glazes I paint opaquely and then finish the lightest 
areas with putrido white and a putrido medium, using 
the oil color to slightly color the putrido white. 

If at any stage I am not satisfied with my results I 
return to my drawing and my white putrido and start 
over. 

This method I developed because I did not feel direct 
oil painting was suitable when working over a large 
painting for a long period of time. I have since found 
that there are qualities not attainable in oil to be achieved 
in this way. I therefore use it more extensively. 
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PLATE 1. At first blush one might be led to say 
“Here are two pictures, one piled on top of the 
other, separated by the horizontal line of the 
nobles’ heads,” but it would be only a first blush. 
The second blush, if accompanied by a study of 
the painting through half-closed eyes, would re- 
veal the basic design-pattern shown in plate |, 
a pattern which, far from bisecting itself hori- 
zontally, plants its true foundations at the com- 
position’s very bottom, and functions without 
interruption or change in a continuous upward 
movement of form and value. It rises like a plant 
from roots to top leaf. It is a structural unity 
bound together with surpassing skill. In the hands of a lesser man 
that horizontal row of heads could have proved a major stumbling 
block. Note how the shape of the space occupied by their heads 
bends itself (or was bent) to the rest of the composition, high in 
the middle, in response to the pull of the cloud-formed apex directly 
above; curved slightly up at either end in minor echo of the large 
up-curves above. Note the slight and subtle departures from an 
otherwise out-and-out symmetry. Also note in this and the follow- 
ing plates how beautifully El Greco has related his composition to 
the arch-shape enclosing it, with respect to both the larger space 
divisions and the disposition of individual forms. Especially inter- 
esting and symbolically expressive is the slender flower-like shape 





that connects earth with heaven, and gives passage to the soul ot 
the dead Count. 


PLATE 2. The preceding plate dealt with the framework of the 
design. Here I have tried, by the device of merely accenting the 
composition’s larger rhythms, to express the sumptuousness with 
which El Greco draped that framework. The swirling flame-like 


shay es, SO characteristic ot his work, here manifest themselves. De 
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of writhing forms stays within the bounds of its enclosing shape. 
And what interesting abstract design! 


PLATE 3. Intrigued by the near-symmetry of El Greco’s design- 
approach, I discovered that, by drawing a perpendicular line 
through the shaft of the tall censer at the right, and regarding that 
line as the right-hand border of the picture, the remaining compo- 
sition became astonishingly and almost completely symmetrical. I 
thought it well worth making into a plate. The result is interesting 
for its close approach to, and fascinating for its bare avoidance of, 
total symmetry. I should here remark that in this plate I have indi- 
cated only those rhythms that approximate symmetry. 


PLATE 4. In studying this design, so many diamond-like shapes 
kept presenting themselves that I made a drawn record of most of 
them, with the result seen in the accompanying plate. It is interest- 
ing to see how they state the painting’s main design-problem and 
hint at one way in which it was solved—namely the binding to- 
gether of earth and heaven, by having each inter-penetrate the other. 
Actually the diamond-like shapes are possibly by-products of El 
Greco’s wide use of diagonals. Given enough diagonals in a near- 
symmetric arrangement and diamonds are bound to happen. This 
plate could easily suggest good source material for over-enterprising 
abstractionists. 


PLATE 5. As mentioned in the preceding paragraph, it seems to 
me that the binding of earth and heaven into an effective unity was 
the chief design-problem involved in the production of this master- 
piece. Its accomplishment called for the manipulation of both visible 
torms and invisible directional trends, such as the follow-through 
of forms beyond their actual boundaries, and other eve-maneuvering 
devices. Throughout my study of this picture I have repeatedly been 
impressed by a feeling of the complete weightlessness of the densel\ 
populated heaven. Naturally it would have been disastrous to have 
given the feeling of imminence of suffocation for the earth-bound 


mourners from a heavily - weighted and insuthciently supported 
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The purpose of the Old Master Clinic is to invite 
the reader to approach a work of art in an inquiring 
and creative spirit. As Baker says, “I should like these 


speculations to be thought of as provocative ques- 
tions, rather than conclusive answers. For the most 
searching scrutiny cannot be expected to approximate 
more than a fraction of an artist’s building methods. 
Yet the quest for that very fraction can bring a re- 
warding stimulation. It should prove interesting. 
among other things, to trace evidences of an intellec- 
tual control of intuitional processes——a control that 
appears to operate increasingly as art moves from 
simpler to more complex forms, reaching its peak in 
the superbly integrated form-relationships of the 
Old Masters.” 
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Stenographic Report of an Evening 


with the Society of Illustrators 





Adolph Treidler— 
on getting started 


Students are always asking how 
best to get started illustrators 
and advertising artists. They seem 
think that once established all 
they have to do 1s to execute com- 
missions which keep coming in 
without much worry on their part. 
I tell them that getting started 
never finished; you're always 
having to get a new job and a lot 
of things can happen to keep you 
guessing. You may be sitting pretty 
today, doing stuff that is very pop- 
ular. But the public gets enough of 
anything and demands something 
else. 

After a number of years you'll 


as 


to 


is 


find new art directors taking the 
places of those who have been 
steady buyers of your drawings. 


You have to establish yourself with 
them and often it isn’t easy. They 
may come to their new connections 
with definite preferences for other 
types of work than yours. So we 
are always taced with the problem 


of reselling ourselves and our 
work. Learning how to lick dis- 
couragement 1s a lesson every art- 
ist cannot master too soon. 
Dean Cornwell 
It I were starting over ‘again I 
would never choose oil for ilus- 


trating. It is very discouraging for 
eproduction 
Is Illustration **Art**? 
~ 


Days ( ll: “I notice there 
has been a lack of mention of the 


WTR 


word ‘art’ in some of the discus 
sions here. I used to thmk good 
iustration could be good art. It 
can be good illustration but it still 


isn't art as we know art [(n great 
paintings. | have had some of my 
roughs hung in the Royal Academy, 
but the originals probably would 


I wouldn't think 
to the 


not be hung there. 
i originals 
painting is much easier 
illustration, I haven't 
ut more than 
head in all the murals I've 
in illustration I have t 
them 
11 the 


OnE€ 
ck me. 
scrap 
up 
Rale igh 


Room, 12x18 teet, was painted 1 
three weeks. A lot of my illustra 
tions take three weeks. An illus 
trative head is one that vou’re not 
terester | th’'nk that 1s why it 

s more difficult to paint. You have 
to sav something that will make 
the re think ire very much 
tere ed in the « iracters ind the 

! \ painter his studio sud 
en] Ces i pict n he Wants t 
canvas i still tte, or a 

meme family in just the 


right setting—and goes to work on 
it. This is the logical approach to 
great art. 

“You cannot do good work over 


night. Gruger used to say, ‘I can 
make you little compositions, one 
every hour—but I cannot make a 
good picture in less than three 
weeks.’ I recall once Wallace Mor- 
gan was very low. He had been 


fired from Redbook. He said, ‘They 
fired me because | am late for 
deadlines. But I’m late because | 
do things over and over till they 
are right.” 
Love of Money 
“Money,” Al Dorne, 


always been quite an item in my 
life. I think outside of a real love 


says “has 


ot drawing and the fine arts, the 
love of making money has come 
next. I like to make and spend it.” 
How Al Paints 

Al Dorne paints with colored 
inks—declares he doesn't know how 
to use watercolor. Says it is sim 
pler to use inks anyway. “My color 


work its done over a black ink base 


I start out with a line drawing, 
working trom dark up to light 
lines. Then I model the figure com 


pletely in black ink washes, d‘luted 
tor lighter tones, of course. In 
painting a blue coat, for instance, 
I model it first with black ink 
in a wash drawing and as though 
it were to be reproduced without 
color. I go over this with blue 
the black under-pa:nting 


ds 


washes: 


doesn’t kill the blue. You can get 
some beautiful, clear colors in this 
way. 

“Inrendering faces [ outline them 


with dark ink and paint the eves in 


black. Then with a wash of ver 

milion and sepia ink mixed (giv 

ing a reddish brown) I model the 

tace with a dry brush technic. A 

little vermilion gives the right 
1 


color to cheeks and lips, and a th1 


wash of cobalt blue serves to indi 
cate bearded areas. Finally [| mix 
sienna with a little water and wash 
over the entire tace. My paper ts a 
smooth illustration board which 
stands rubbing-out w'thout injur 
to the surface.” 
Camera versus Pencil 

Cornwell: “All mv lite T'v 
sketched interiors wherever I've 
lived or staved and have stored 
them r tuture reterence r out 
right use. I’ve also taken mv cam 
era along and have taken innumer 
‘ble pictures, but [I find the. small 
ketcl more valuable is ererence 
Your. eve goes around wil te 
sts vou and vou en size it. But 
vhe vou refer to a photograpl 
very often vou find u've forgot 
ten just why vou took it.” 


Color Reproduction 
(Answering a question as to the 
engraver’s [:mitations in reproduc- 
ing color, Cornwell said: “1 claim 
that any color that within the 
realm of good color can be beauti 
tully reproduced by the four-color 


is 


process. Any color that the four 
color process cannot get must be 
horrible color. A great colorist 1s 


known tor his grays. Just as_ the 
great chef is known tor his gravies 
and sauces. It you buy a good beet- 
steak it isn’t very difficult to cook 
it properly. The real test of a mas 
ter cook is his gravy or sauce to 
go with the steak. The same is true 
ot colors; the good grays are the 
test of the master colorist. Some 
artists try to use the most poison 
ous colors, and I don't see why. | 
suggest using permanent 
colors. The engraver is likely t 
colors too bright, rather than 
enough color.” 


Is 


good 


get 
nat 


Cornwell's Botticelli Story 

“In the Botticelli story that I (1 
lustrated I tried to reconstruct the 
actual background of that period. 
I have rather a good acquaintance 
with all Italian painters. For the 
characters in the story I took all 
the paintings of all Italian painters 
that were mentioned in the = story, 
and made little roughs little 
sketches of all the women in. the 
pictures. In this way I simply sat 
urated myself with the teatures 
and costumes of the women of that 
1% riod betore I started to draw the 
characters to illustrate the Botti 
\s you probably know, 
good period 
for the 

all people 
and their features 
and costumes taken from paintings 


cell story. 
it ‘s verv hard to vet 
anv where SO 
in this 


drawn nude 


costumes 
characters story 


Were 


of models that Itahans of those 
days painted 

“Kor the herome of the story | 
took the head of Botticelli’s ‘Venus’ 
and searched tor a girl who re 


sembled her—to pose for me. She 


Was a littl Wa tress 


na restaurant 
vhere | often eat or the back 
ground of the picture [ got out all 
my architectural books and recon 
tructed the buildings as they 
1.1 1 
uld by 


Illustrator 


ell “| nd that 


Author vs. 


( Wu new au 
thors demand a new type of illus 
trations. Thev have lost the oldtime 
picture sense Phe new aut puts 
ne word in to spoil every picture 

uecan find 1 s story. In tor 
mer davs the iuthor gave som 
thoueht to the illustrator 1 
( Wd almost alwavs do tw chara 
ter pictures a d one ‘he ind she 


tor a story. But now you have t 


| put everything into one or two j 


lustrations, and some of the sity 
tions are impossible.” 
* * * 
Dialog between 
Earl Oliver Hurst, [lustrator 
and Ernest Button, 
Art Director, Young & Rubicam 


Hurst: “Suppose a new ma 
comes into your. office with his 
portfolio. His work is tops but] 
is an unknown quantity; you's 


never seen him nor his drawings 
Would vou give him a_ full-color 
job?” 

Button: “No, 1 couldn't take t 
chance. For such an important } 
we would have a definite style 1 
mind and very often we woul 
have a particular artist picked tor 
big color assignments. M 
concern is to deliver the work, a 


these 


ceptable work, on time. | k 
where [ can get it safely dor 
Even though it might not be 


well done as this new man might 
do it—let us assume he looks a 
fully good to me—lI know the 
reliable will deliver the goods. 
Hurst: “How is this new mant 
gain your confidence and ultimate 
some good assignments?” 
Button: “LT have to build up! 
him, He should) show me so 
small spots excellently done, as ¥ 
as his more ambitious samples 
can try him out on minor wer 
and then, as I said, build up t 
bigger jobs if he qualifies.” 
Hurst: “Yes, I've always advis 


the youngsters to show small spot 
| rote ssionally done which might 
an entering wedge. At the 
tme they should have in 


folios things which they have 
for the fun of it 
ence to practical applicatiot 


without 


things ‘ndicate their measure 
artists and suggest their pot 
ities to the art director ; 
‘What kind of relationship 
vou like to have with your 4 
Button: “| like to get ac 
vith them, poss’ bly strikes 
common ground ot iterest 
them, I like to feel that the 


as interested im out 


are. We like to have artist 
photographers come im \ 
ittitude. We like them t 
they are part of our orgal 
though of course we cal 
them behind the scenes me 
lient, as mght he poss 
smaller aAVeNCS 3 
Editorial Note 

I] é hope to hazy \ 
Mlustrato ¢ re } } 

lges agam ou ‘ 

it the winter 
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WINTON OIL COLOURS . 


A range of fine colours at a reasonable price, 





made entirely from genuine pigments and 


ground in pure Poppyseed and Linseed Oil. 


The Prices of Studio Tubes are now:— 


Series | 25¢ 
Series 2 35¢ 
Series 3 50c 


Catalogue Free 
ee a a | 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 31 oo ne aa WEST, ( manueacturep sy wunsoR gfe WTORLLTO.) 





AT WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 


FROM THE ENGRAVER’S VIEWPOINT st sicesaroiest pss. 


a glossy velox print. It gives truer 


At a recent meeting of the Artists’ Guild, Lou Miles of the Atlantic Engraving Com values and therefore a better negative. 
pany talked about engraving problems and answered questions by the members. A Q. What about retouching photos? — 
few (quoted trom The Guild News) fellow _ A. In retouching a photograph it ts 
Important to understand what the camera 
Q. What 1s one of your major (J). Speaking of middle tones, why lens sees. When using the air brush, or 
troubles when vou make a negative ot a are the engraver’s negatives nearly al- any brush, for that matter, always be 
wash drawing: Ways a tone lighter than the drawing? sure to cover all blacks with an opaque 
A. The use ot white. It tends to thn \. The screen. In a 55 screen vou lose wash, as the camera “eve” picks up the 
down to a bluish shade. When we make 45% of the detail. The finer the screen black underneath, Also look out for bluish 
a negative all the middle tones come a the less vou lose, and the greater the de- tints as they will not appear in the nega 
shade lighter. My advice to artists is to tail. It is better to make drawings a tive. 
mix a hitth warm brown) with their shade darker for that reason. ©. What about highlights ? 
Whites and also with lamp black. Make (. What size should an artist make \. Did you ever not’ce the highlight 
enough tor the whole drawing so. that his drawing to get the best reproduction on an apple when the sun strikes it? 
the drawing does not have cold blacks ot his COpyS ? Notice the absence of color where the 
and warm blacks, that is, shiny and dull \. The best results are when the sun strikes?’ Well, the same thing hap- 
biacks, as this effect gives you two dif drawing is two-thirds of the size of the pens to a shiny black ink when we focus 
ferent shades of black. Then if you want cut ordered. For an engraving 6-in, wide our lamps on it to make a cut. Use dull 
to thin down this color and add chinese the drawing should be 9-in. wide, or, as black inks when making a line drawing. 
white. go ahead. This will give the en we say in our business, one-third off. Use the smoothest Bristol board you can 
geaver a better negative as it will give (). What kind of photo print is the get. Avoid hill and dale textures, as the 
better middle tones. If a tone comes a best from your. standpoint as an_en- line spreads and becomes uneven. You can 
little too dark we can always re-etch ti eraver 2 check your Ene by the use of a magnify 
make the tone lighter. \. In making photographic prints ing glass 





Even-flowing HIGGINS INKS 
smooth the. path of progress 
for American Engineers 


Since their invention, 60 years ago, Higgins Ameri- 
can Drawing Inks have simplified the task of re- 
cording engineering progress. + The Farnsworth 
Photo-cell Multiplier compactly combining a photo- 
cell and electron-multiplier— marks one more step 





in engineering advancement. « For smooth flow, 
evenness of line, dependable uniformity, perma- 
nence and opacity —do as engineers for genera- 
tions have done— use Higgins Inks. + [n addition to 
the Waterproof and Soluble Blacks, Higgins American 
Drawing Inks also come in 17 lucid waterproof colors, 
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HIGGINS INK GO., INC. © 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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“ARTGUM” AND THE ARTIST 





A SERIES ON THE 
USE OF ‘ARTGUM" 
THE ARTIST'S TOOL 














2. FOR “‘LIFTING’’ TONE 





In drawing with pencil, crayon) or 
charcoal, a limited area often becomes 
darker than is desired. An attempt 
to lighten it by the use of the ordinary 
eraser will more often than not result 
in an unpleasant smoochy effect. 
*ARTGUM” can be used very success- 
fully for lightening such tone by “‘lift- 
ing” it. The artist merely presses the 
“ARTGUM?” firmly against the surface 
to be lightened and “trembles” it about 
a bit without otherwise moving it, 
next lifting it from the paper. Almost 
like a blotter it absorbs the tone, which 
is next removed from the “ARTGUM” 
by the finger or by rubbing the “ART- 
GUM” over any rough paper to roll the 
soiled portions away. The operation 
can be repeated if necessary. 
Once you acquire this knack you will 
use your “ARTGUM” for this purpose 
daily. 
REPRINTS OF THIS SERIES ARE 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
oN 





Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
THE ROSENTHAL COMPANY 


“ARTGUM”™ brand Erasers and Cleaners 
Rubber Erasers and Soap Erasers 


45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ARTGUM 


BRAND 











ERASER & CLEANER 








SO YOU’RE GOING 
TO BE AN ARTIST 


By Matlack Price 


“If I could have had such a book 
as this when I was studying art it 
would have saved me many a 
wasted hour and an endless 
amount of shoe leather.” 

This is typical of the testimonials 


regarding this $2.50 book. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 




















IT’S IN THE WINDOW 
ce ntinued-from Ppaee l4 


“Even when I was working down in 
Wall St..” he said, “I was fascinated by 
windows, and so I went to night school 
to learn display. I studied how to handle 
paper at Dennison’s, and the New York 
School of Display got me my first job 
at Bloomingdale’s. On the side, I picked 
up 12 other store-decorating jobs.” 

Mr. Gosling came in only nine months 
ago from Franklin Simon’s Greenwich 
store, but already he has engineered 
some of the Avenue’s best windows, like 
the Clipper-flown poster exhibit depict- 
ing the Fall of France, a daring essay 
into a quasi-political window display. 

Then there was the reducing lens 
stunt, a parade of live-fashion models 
who were dwarted pleasantly by the lens. 
It attracted 2,700 persons in an_ hour, 
mot of whom, according to Mr. Gos- 
ling’s spies, gawked from five to 15 min- 
utes each. 

Despite their youthfulness, most dis- 
play executives have worked about con- 
siderably. George Wells, the slim, blond 
director in charge of McCreery’s mer- 
chandise presentation, superintended 
Franklin Simon’s rebuilding job some 
time ago, free-lanced in that field and 
was for three years assistant display 
manager for the Montgomery Ward 
chain. Before that he was for five years 
at Lord & Taylor’s, spending three years 
in the Bureau of Design and two in In- 
terior Display. 

In the past couple of years he’s done 
all McCreery’s rebuilding, including the 
Big Top circus restaurant. beloved by 
children, and the new 34th St. windows, 
which are supposed to play to the big- 
gest street shopping trafhc in the world. 

The front was rebuilt to make every 
inch of street front pay, 12 small win- 
dows forming the foil for five over-sized 
ones which are 14 feet high. No stone 
piers show between the windows, 
unique structural detail. 

“If you make them big, you can al- 
ways cut them down,” Mr. Wells said 
sagely. 

One of the greatest knacks in display, 
he believes, is co-operation. You have to 
give a certain amount of leeway to the 
men who actually trim the windows, and 
they can either make or mar the win- 
dow with almost indiscernible touches. 

Then, too, the display man always 
needs inter-departmental help for sorne 
ot his effects. Mr. Wells, at the moment, 
has persuaded the store’s chief engineer 
to tinker with controllable blowers for 
the windows. The engineer is busy in the 
subbasement, blowing up the skirts of 
several mannequins, trying to get a knee- 
high and not a neck-high breeze. 

Louts Villela, the handsome, Mexican- 
born display manager at Altman’s, has 
been all over town like the other man- 
agers. Bloomingdale’s, Gimbel’s. Alr- 














For EVERY 
Art and Craft 
it’s X-ACTO! 





This MODERN 
re-fill blade knife is 
always SHARP. 


The choice of 
Professional and 
Amateur for 
every project. 


ECONOMICAL 
TOO 
COMPLET! 
KNIFE 50c. Set 
at $1.00, $20 

$3.00. 
8 Styles of Blades 


50c per pkg. off 

AT ALL BETTER ART SUPPLY DEALERS d 
write lor descriptive circular 

X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS 


Cco., INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 





SPECIAL RATES 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 
SAVE 25% to 3337 
5 one-year subscriptions 
for $2.25 each 
10 one-year subscriptions 


for only $2.00 each 


ry . . PS ) 
The regular subscription price 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


is $3.00 for I year (10 issues) 


(Canadian postage a yea x 
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WHY 
NOT 
COLOR 
YOUR 
OWN 
PHOTO- 
GRAPHS 
? 


ROEHRIG 
OIL PHOTO COLORS 


These transparent oil colors permit even 
the beginner to color his photographs 
easily and effectively. Available in 42 
colors, in sets or individual tubes. They 
are also suited to professional work. 
Write for descriptive folder AA. 


ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO. 
39 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















PERMANENT 





Artists’ OF 


Made ty Sargent 


inthe largest plant devoted exclu- 
sively to the production of fine art 
colors. Made under the same 
supervision given famous Sargent 
Artists’ Oil Colors 
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man’s, Lord & Taylor’s, and then back 
to Altman’s, where he manages a staff 
of about 20, including six specialists in 
window display, one of them a man who 
just drapes fabrics. 

“Years ago they used to pleat—every 
foot of it,” said Mr. Villela. “A man 
would be in the window all night just 
pleating. Today we’re more careless 
seeming, bolder and more original. But 
a draper must have a definite feeling for 
the work. Otherwise it looks like rags. 

“Just in the last five years the busi- 
ness has come up terrifically. Why, on 
one job I used to do eight windows 
daily. I made and painted my own back- 
grounds with one helper, and I had 21 
interior displays to do besides. It was 
nothing to work a 36-hour stretch.” 

Today windows are no longer orphans 
of the store. Macy’s, for example, has 
one girl who devotes herself almost en- 
tirely to table settings in the window; 
another is a specialist in mechanical and 
lighting problems. 

Most significantly, every Thursday 
morning at 9:15 Jack I. Straus, Macy 
president, makes a ceremonial round of 
all the windows, one by one, with Irving 
C. Eldredge. display manager. That’s 
what Macy’s thinks of its windows. 

At Gimbel’s there is the same intensi- 
fied emphasis. The staff of 22 is directed 
by a quadrumvirate which includes Sam- 
uel Blum, display manager; Luke Male- 
tich, his assistant; Rudolph Millendorf, 
art director, and Mrs. Eleanor Sanxay, 
fashion consultant for the 80 windows. 

Each window is checked three times 
daily because a pin on the floor or even a 
speck of dust, Mrs. Sanxay said, could 
spoil the whole effect of the display. Mr. 
Maletich, a tall, pleasant-spoken man, 
nodded absent-mindedly. 

* * i 

“WE CAN’T BE CONTENT” 
At the Lord & Taylor ceremony of pres- 
entation of its four design awards for 
1940. John Hay Whitney, president of 
the Museum of Modern Art, extended 
congratulations both to the winners and 
to Lord & Taylor, which presented its 
design awards for the fourth year, for 
having promoted the close union of fine 
and practical art that he asserted was 
imperative at this stage of the world’s 
progress. 

“T can’t imagine any other moment in 
history,” he said, “when this impact of 
spirit could have been more timely than 
now. For all over the world this spirit is 
being assailed and denied. We have seen 
almost a whole continent go under—the 
continent that was the treasury of the 
past. I want to say with all the earnest- 
ness I command that we in America, as 
a nation, as a civilization—just can’t af- 
ford to be content with drab lives, ugly 
surroundings, tawdry things, and to rele- 
pate art to the place of the hobby or 
the cult % 
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Devoe Combines 4 
Crafismanship with Chemistry i 


DO YOU KNOW: 4 
1. How the war is affecting colors ? | 
2. What colors are most permanent ? a 
3. How color strength can be deter- » 
mined by a simple test ? 4 

- 2 


Find the Answers in 
*“*“NOTES FROM THE LAB.” 


Write for a free copy of this informa- 
tive paper on artists’ materials. * 


Devoe & Raynolds | 
COMPANY, INC. a 
44th Street & First Ave., New York, N.Y. s 
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Permanency 
and 

Brilliancy 

Tested 





PERFECT 


possess every 


Chemically 
COLORS 
requisite for Permanent 
oil painting. Uniform. . 
Brilliant results—always. 


Specification of contents as requested 
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RICH ART COLOR CO. Dept.A 





31 West 21st Street, New York 
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THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
OF ART MATERIALS 


Published! 


“Handbook of the 
SILK SCREEN 
Printing Process” 


Harry Summer & R. M. Audrieth 


A practical handbook that shows 
you in step-by-step illustrations 
and concise non-technical lan- 
guage what screen process is 

what it will do what materials 
are necessary and most impor- 
tant, shows you how to do it. 





Send Postpaid 
Send for folder For ~ e 
describing complete eat Fully 


professional screen 
process outfits 
from $7.50 


Illustrated 
Cloth Bound 


Copy 
Today! 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
67 W. 44th St. New York, N. Y. 








FOR PERFECT PERFORMANCE USE 


ARTON E 





TRANSPARENT SILK SCREEN 
AIRBRUSH WATER COLORS, POSTER COLOR 


WATER COLORS 


SETS, WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 
ARTISTS’ MEDIUMS AND VARNISHES 
MODELING CLAY 


ARTONE COLOR CORP., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








FLUORESCENT LIGHTS 





i] No. —? SA VE 
50% 
§ $7.95 


with BUY DIRECT FROM 
*ee° FACTORY DISTRIBUTOR 


Over 60 dels to ch from. 
4 “Money back’’ guarantee if not 
; fully satisfactory. 









i ‘acu: No. 2400 





—~— 


Os rem, ; = “ a 
iF ) 
. Illustrated above: Model 2400. White 
baked-on chipproof enamel finish. Includes 
OX tw 48-inch 40. watt fluorescent bulbs 
a Only $13.95. Mode! 1400, same as 
‘ above with one 48-inch bulb. Only $9.45. 
Mail US our order or write-phone 


all for uae Catalog AA4l 


Midland Electric Co. 


542 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


























PLASTER? BRONZE? 


Not so long ago your reporter wandered one after- 
noon into the studios of the American Polytect Cor- 
poration and made what was to him an interesting 
discovery—one which we think is worth handing on 
to you. For he learned that the material known as 
Polytect—an innocent enough looking powder avail- 
able in various colors—had the magic property of 
turning, in effect, the humblest of objects into things 
of terra-cotta or carved stone, copper, bronze, silver 
or gold. 


The head here pictured, for example, caught his 
eye as apparently a thing of burnished bronze, yet 
it proved to be merely an ordinary plaster cast, 
quickly and inexpensively treated with this fascinat- 
ing material. “What a chance,” he thought, “for 
hundreds of old casts, picture frames and the like to 
be restored or refinished. What an opportunity, too, 
for new things to be decorated attractively in an 
endless number of original ways!” 


STONE? 


In principle the methods used are simple, the di- 
rections accompanying the product being adequate 
to start one on his way: experimentation will reveal 
many additional possibilities. While these methods 
are related to the age-old procedure of gilding, the 
manifold and complicated operations of that process 
are simplified, shortened and to a considerable extent 
even reversed. 


The customary first step is the application to the 
object of the mixture (compound plus water): this 
can be tinted either before or after it is applied. If 
desired, this coat may be thin enough so as not to 
affect the details of the design beneath, or it can be 
so used in a thickened form as to create interesting 
textures by means of such simple tools as the spatula, 
brush, cardboard or comb. 


An amazing variety of effects is possible. Multi- 
colored results can be produced by applying Polytect 
in several colors simultaneously. Watercolors can 
also be blended in the wet Polytect coat. (We saw 
some clever imitations of old Dutch tiles produced in 
this way.) Or the surface, when dry, can be high- 
lighted with a mixture of dry colors and a liquid 
binder called Polyfix. Stone or majolica are easily 
simulated. 

As to metal finishes, two different types are basic 
First, metallization produces an actual layer of metal 
which looks much 


like cast bronze. This is accom- 
plished simply by rubbing the polytectized surface 
with a brass-wire brush: where desired the surface 
can easily be burnished. Patina effects can also be 


developed without trouble. Second, gilding can be 
done with a brush or pad, a mixture of bur- 
nishing ‘powder and Polyfix. Various metallic powders 
are available for this type of work. The gilded sur- 
face may then be burnished to high brilliance. It is 
interesting to note that all suc h effects are obtainable 
by hand, the simple materials being easily mastered 


using 


The final operation for all Polytect finishes is the 
application of a lacquer. This protects the coat from 
tarnishing and makes the surface washable 

For further :aformation please write the company, 
American Polytect Corp., 84 University Place, New 
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/tansparent 
WATER COLORS 
WATERPROOF COLORS 





A Product of 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Bryn Mawr Pa. 








AIRBRUSH ARTISTS & ANIMATORS 
Ae Last!...! Spray Renaissance Transparent 
Waterproof Colors on Celluloid for Overlays. 
Removable. Unexcelled. Write for free cel. 
luloid swatch. 








Ask Your Dealer for Color Cards or Write 


JOS. E. PODGOR CO. INc 
618 Market Street Philadelphia, P, 


(several dealer franchises sti}] available) 
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MARTINI 


TEMPERA COLORS 
Made by Herbert E. Martini 


@ Ground in an emulsion vehicle made of eggs, 
oils and gums. Being a very stable mixture, 
dilution with water in practically any quan- 
tity is possible. A true egg-oil-emulsion (the 
only real tempera) has the optical effect on 
colors of retaining the luminosity of the dry 
pigments to a marked extent. The Martini 
Tempera Colors are considered the standard 
by which all other tempera colors (casein 
tempera, glue tempera and so-called tem- 
pera) are judged. 

@ Write for descriptive circular and prices 
Encyclopedia of Artists’ Supplies of over 
7000 items free on request. 





Order from 

FAVOR, RUHL & C0. 
ARTISTS' SUPPLIES 

425 S. WABASH AVE...... 
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Especially designed for etchers and printe! 
of etchings and aquatint plates. 
built. Medium-sized and moderately 
Has a slow, steady motion under suffices 
pressure, so necessary to make plates cat 
ing much tone. Compact. Roller bearine: 
Bed 12 inches wide by 30 inches long. - 
made in 16-inch size. Write for interest 
folder and attractive prices. 
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U.S. DISTRIBUTORS | 
TALENS & SON Inc., | 
| 


NEWARK,N. J. 











SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Wanted: Fluorescent Distributor. Various 
territories now open. Sell Fluorescent light- 
ing to stores, offices, schools, artists, fac- 
tories, advertising agencies, etc. The latest 
thing in lighting. Your chances for large 
earnings tremendous. 

We manufacture a quality product in the 
low price field and are one of the top flight 
manufacturers carrying an extensive line. 


Write or call for complete details. 


Write DEPT. AA-5 or call 


WILSON MFG. COMPANY 
11E. HUBBARD ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 















THE WOLD AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 
“STANDARD 
OF THE 
WORLD” 







Originators of the 
“Pencil Type’’ Air 
Brush in 1891. Send 
for free Air Brush 
Catalog. 


2173 N. California Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





R. SCHWEIZER SWISS EMBROIDERY CO. 
(ESTABLISHED 1922) 
Design Your Own School 
EMBLEMS—INSIGNIA CRESTS 
(for all activities) 

W Will Manufacture Them, in Materials and Colors You Suggest 
E ORIGINAL 
Or Let Us Design For You 
WRITE FOR SCHOOL SAMPLES 


Colored Sketches Furnished Free 
TN. WOLCOTT AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 














THAYER & SENDLER pepe nuse 
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"XY THAYER & CHANDLER 
10 W.VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO.ILL. 


FREE with your 
bile ita 
Jar and Brush FREE with your first order 
SS Artist Rubber Cement. Nationally 
used, 3 grades: Light, Medium, Heavy. $2.75. / 
Per gal. postpaid. For Friskets use S $ Spe- 
cial Frisket Cement, $3.50 per gal. 


RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


3438 No. Halsted St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 



































THE ART MABT 


AT THE EASTERN ARTS CONVENTION 
Our snapshot shows a portion of a booth at the re- 
cent Eastern Arts Association Convention at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. At this booth was 
displayed the popular picture frame known as 
Braquette. Seated is W. C. Chamberlain of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., preparing his entry in a little com- 
petition staged by Braquette, Inc., for suggested uses 
of the frame. Mr. Chamberlain’s entry won him as 
a prize a one-year subscription to AMERICAN ARTIST 
(Look closely at the upper right-hand corner and 
you'll see AMERICAN Artist as displayed in the 
booth.) We are indebted to Nathan George Horwitt 
of Braquette, Inc., for this snapshot which is but one 
of an interesting series that he made at the conven- 
tion 





THE COLOR HELM 


Winsor & Newton, Inc., 31 Union Square West, 
New York, are now the distributors of the Color 
Helm, a unique and most useful color guide and 
counsellor. This device, fundamentally sound and 
easy to operate, brings within the reach of all a 
condensed text simply outlining the essential color 
facts and at the same time affords a means of dem- 
onstrating color laws and of working out innumerable 
color arrangements. Write the company for further 
information 


TYPE AND PAPER 

Our recent articles on printmaking, typography, etc., 
have elicited a good deal of interest and we think 
you will like to know of two attractive printed book- 
lets in this field. From the Bauer Type Foundry, 
235 E. 45th Street, New York, a booklet has been 
received which tells of the Bauer Corvinus Type. 
As always, the Bauer Company has given a thor- 
ough and interesting presentation, and has included 
the historical background of Corvinus. The booklet 
is yours if you will write the company. 

The Whitehead & Alliger Co. sends us a beau- 
tiful sample book of printing papers. Woodblock 
and linoleum artists, art directors, etc., will approve 
of the orderly and workmanlike job which has been 
done in producing this. There are samples of any 
number of different papers each showing typography. 
There is a limited number of these booklets on hand 
for the use of teachers and art directors. Write us on 
your letterhead and you may have a copy. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 

“The only photographic catalog sold on the news- 
stands.” That is what the Fotoshop, Inc., tells us of 
their large magazine-like “Almanac,” with its 192 
pages of every type and kind of photographic equip- 
ment. One section is devoted to articles on the latest 
methods and experiments in photography. Artists, 
schools and students who use the camera find this 
Almanac convenient. There is a small charge. If 
interested let us know 








GLAZES - STAINS - KILNS 
COMPLETE SUPPLIES 


Made by a Leading Manufacturer. Write for catalog. 


RRO ENAMEL CORPORATION 
JED ENGINEERING DIVISION + CLEVELAND, OHIO 






























Try the Burgess Way 
it’s easy for the teacher 
and fun for the pupil. 
Beadcraft, Cork, Craft 
Books. Fibrecraft, Leather- 
craft, Modern Plastics, Metalcraft, Model Biag.. 
Wood Carving, Metal Tapping, Braiding 
Write for our FREE catalog. It's 
full of illustrated ideas and new projects for 
use in your classroom 
BURGESS HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES, Dept. J 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, t!l 


HANDS 


Tool of 100! Uses 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOL ee 


Most versatile tool of its type. Easy to use./ 
Responds quickly to student's slightest whim. \ 


Does just about everything on metal, 
wood,alloy s, plastics, horn, bone, glass, 
etc. A whole shopfull of toolsin one. 
Uses 300 accessories to grind, drill, 
polish,rout,cut,carve,sand,saw,sharp- 
en, engrave. Plugsin AC or DC socket. 













Hours 
of Hand 

Work 

ORDER ON 10-DAYS 

MONEY-BACK TRIAL 
For your own use and enjoyment 
or a8 a gift—DeLuxe Model weighs 
12 oz. Speed 25,000 r.p.m. $18.50 
with 7 Accessories. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 1101 WEST MONROE ST. 


DEPT. AA, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUMMER SPECIALS 


CANVAS BOARDS 
12”x16”—20c, 16”x20”—27c, 18”x24'’—35c 
51” Cotton Canvas, 6-Yard Rolls, Only $4.75 
Write for Sample No. 21 
Also a Complete Line of Artists’ Supplies 
FLAMINGO ART MATERIAL SERVICE 


543 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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May we be of service in your art program that requires 
Supplies and Materials? We are dealers for Devoe & 
Rayno “ and a art material manufacturers. 

atalog to Teachers and Instructors 


CRAFT GUILD, 626 Drummond Place, Chicago Illinois 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 





FREE 64-page CATALOG 
Describes ail Handee Prod- 
ucte and their wide appli- 
cation in crafts and in 
dustry all over the world 




















Write or Agents for 
call us for F Weber Co. 
your needs Materials 


NEARNORTH GUILD 


41 E. CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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plete line of que 
ers ready for 
Lowest prices 
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Acom 
ity leath 
a shi ipment 


7” Write 


M4 84-page 


“MASQUE” 
The Genuine Liquid Frisket 
A medium for obtaining reverse effects by 
direct application. Draw with MASQUE in 
pen or brush. Coat or airbrush background 
color. Strip MASQUE with Artgum eraser. 
$1.25 per 8 oz. Bottle 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. OF NEW YORK 
15 West 45th St. New York City 
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Get smart + 


New 


effects on 
PRANG Beat 
TEXTILE BO V J 


I CRAFITWORK, HAND 
BLOCKING, SILK SCREEN, 
“~TLENCILING, Send only 
$2.50 for troductory kit. 
l thie they're fascinat- 





THE AMERICAN Ii. CRAYON COMPANY 


36 HAVES AVENUE SANDUSKY On/IO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO OALLAS 


QUALITY MAIL ORDERS 
SINCI PROMPT 
1897 SERVICE 


1527 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AIRBRUSHES—Wold, Thayer and Chandler. 
OIL COLORS—Rembrandt, Cambridge, Devoe, 
Orpi, Winsor and Newton 
CANVAS—Fredrix 
WATER COLORS—Rembrandt, Winsor and New- 
ton, Talens, Schmincke, 
Millers. 
PASTELS—Rembrandt, Mengs, Schmincke. 
PAPERS—Strathmore, Whatman, Steiner, Ross- 
boards. 
TEMPERA COLORS — Rembrandt, 
Triangle. 


Martini, 


Write for a FREE SAMPLE of our NEW LAYOUT PENCIL 
Mention AMERICAN ARTIST 





Wood BLOCKS 
make 
BETTER PRINTS 
Boxwood. Maple. Pearwood, 
Cherry 


Stock Sizes: 3 x 4,4x5,4x6,5x 7,6x 8 
and 8 x 10 inches. Special sizes to order. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


J. JOHNSON & COMPANY 
22 North William St., New York, N. Y. 














Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean 
Blue, Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude 
Greens, Cadmium Yellows and Reds, 
Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, Sien- 
nas, etc. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 




















“WE DON’T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
{1RTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Ine. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 





Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 





CLAYS © PLASTELENA e TOOLS 


CERAMIC EQUIPMENT 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
STEWART CLAY COMPANY, INC. 





633 E. 16th St. New York, N. Y. 
SS AL 





THE ART MART 


INTERESTING INNOVATION 


The Lenis Artists Materials Co., 49 W. 43rd Street, 
New York, has two new portfolio-like “presentation 
booklets” which can be effectively used by artists 
wishing to present advantageously their layouts, 
sketches, finished drawings, etc., to editors, advertis- 
ing agencies or other possible purchasers. One of 
them contains celluloid envelopes into Ww hic h the user 
can slide his art work for display and protection; 
the second Is thicker and holds any type ot loose- 
leaf paper. Both are looseleaf, permitting easy re- 
lease of the paper or celluloid. They come in a wide 
range of sizes, are ittractively bound, and are rea- 
sonably pric ed For turther information, get in touch 
with the company 


IN THE MAIL BAG 

Among the booklets recently received is a new and 
interesting one of 24 pages from the Artone Color 
Corp. of 34 E. 12th Street, New York. Fully illus- 
trated, it contains many enlightening facts concerning 
drawing inks, their properties and_ reliability. It’s 
yours for the asking 

Another booklet comes from Bachmeier © Co.., 
Inc., 438 W. 37th Street, New York, covering their 
Baco Batik Dyes. Almost 200 different colors are 
listed with prices This company also carries a com- 
plete line of photo dyes 


AIRBRUSHING 
A catalog has been received from the Del ilbiss 
Company showing their complete line of airbrushes, 
airbrush sets, compressors, tanks, and spray guns of 
all types. Are you interested in this field? If so we 
will gladly secure descriptive material and prices for 
you on request 


COLOR IN PRINTING INKS 

If color fascinates you, especially as it relates to 
printing, we believe you will want some of che leaf: 
lets put out by the General Printing Ink ( orp We 
have four at hand entitled “The Psychology of 
Color,” “The Symbolism of Color,” “What Colors 
Look Good Enough to Eat?” and “Which Colors of 
the Spectrum Appear Largest, Nearest, Heaviest?” 
Write us if you wish copies 


MAURER CATALOG 
Among our catalogs is one from W. A. Maurer Co. 
ot Chicago. It is copiously filled with artists’ and 
craftworkers’ materials, and thoroughly indexed and 
illustrated. Write us and we'll have one sent you. 


A FREE SAMPLE 

If you are a user of oil colors you are entitled to a 
free sample of a mixing medium which has been 
developed for use with oils much as water is em- 
ployed with watercolors. Its constant uniformity is 
stressed by the maker as a time saving factor, for it 
permits the speedy extension of colors. This medium 
is also said to offer fine shading possibilities, to ren- 
der all oil colors fade proof, and to result in a bril- 
liant finished coat. Do you wish a sample? If so, 
write us now 


FOR PYROGRAPHY 

The Post Electric Co., Inc., has sent a folder de- 
scribing a “Pyrolectric Pen” used in the craft of 
Pyrography (wood burning), also another on the 
“Stylolectric Pen.” The latter will burn inscriptions 
into practically any material except metal. It will 
tool on velvet, plush, felt, etc. Probably its foremost 
use is for inscribing and designing in gold, silver 
and other colors in metallic effect. Write us for 
further information 


MILANO 
COLORED DRAWING PAPERS 


Artists working in water color, crayon 
or pastel will find these papers notably 
effective. Write for sample book. 


E.H. & A.C. FRIEDRICHS COMPANY 
136 SULLIVAN STREET NEW YORK 
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RD SSS CANVAS SS10N 

PRIMED PANE 


IMPROVED GUARANTER) 





TESTED 


At the same low price of ordinary pane! 


Perma-Tex canvas panels are more Popular thy 

ever try them. Only selected, rough, onl 

hand-primed canvas is used. ’ 
Sold by leading dealers 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 
36 Cooper Square, New York . Cooper Building, Ls Ange 
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HERE 1S THAT 
PRESENTATION 
BOOKLET YOU'VE 
BEEN WAITING 
ror THE NEW 
SWING BINDER 
MAKES IT FOOL 
peoor PLAIN 
orm FoR ctitu 
LO1D ENVELOPES 


Note range of sizes. Keep 
your drawings or photo- 18°, x 23 “ 
stats neat: display them + ery 
. 6 Sheets 34 
B* 
11 x 14 6° 


mn“ i 
LEWIS ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


49 West 43rd Street New York, N. ). 


effectively when selling. 
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QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOP! 


Now you can make enlargements of we 
small sketches and other opaque ong 
quickly, easily, and ace urately. Postosco 
projects them on poster board or any ot 











drawing or painting material . . . right side to see ww 
size . . . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing ta 
marks, lettering, ete. Hundreds already in use. 10 
te 
SPECIAL TRIAL Write to-day for Free booklet that dhe 
oO F F E be details, and special trial offer. No ol . At 
Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to o tion. 


without it. 


F.D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Nt 
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For Perfect Rapid Masking 


THE MASKOID PROCESS 


A process now being successfully used in the 
















fine and commercial arts ADD 
Univ 
Write now for free booklet — 
Product of Andrew Jeri we. MeLé 
503 Grand Street Brooklyn, N.Y: || 

————— tg 
os Advertisin 
For over 50 years we have specialized watt 
in BATIK COLORS and in ~~ 
BACO-PHOTO DYES 133 B 
The dyes are usedin allcolor work, lan- — 
tern slides, offset lithographic colors. |] Pm 
Write for price list. P 


BACHMEIER & CO., Inc., 440 W. 37th St. ne 


CLAYS | 


MODELING AND POTTING SUPPLIES Box | 
Order F “e" - park Place! 
45-47 e 

B. F. DRAKENFELD & aa a 
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: Minneapolis 
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# STUDY WITH THESE RECOGNIZED ARTISTS 


SUWMER LANDSCAPE PAINTING, Glen Mitchell 

ANMAS SION ccULPTURE, Warren I. Mosman 
LITHOGRAPHY, Paul H. Winchell 

ANE; COMMERCIAL ART, Frederic Calhoun 
COSTUME DESIGN, Ellen L. Carney 

\TER})’ PHOTOGRAPHY, W. Kenneth Pope 

Panels PORTRAITURE, Gustav) Krollman 

Lar thay SUMMER SESSION from June 16 through July 25 

» Artists Send for Catalogue, 200 East 25th Street 


SCHOOL OF THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


A 


- — 


Summer Session « 41 
JULY SEVENTH TO AUGUST SIXTEENTH 


featuring 


e HENRY LEE M° FEE, Pazntzng 


1g9g0Guggenheam Award Wanner 


¢ NORMAN EDWARDS, 


SPECIAL COURSES IN ANIMATION 
COMMERCIAL ART AND COSTUME DESIGN 


THE CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 


741 SOUTH GRANDVIEW, LOS ANGELES 


WNVERSAL SCHOOL 
0F HANDICRAFTS 


W Courses in creative arts and handi- 
qatts, Faculty of 20. Specialized train- 
ing. Rubber moulds, liquid lucite, liq- 
vid catalin, cast stone, marionettes, 
waving, jewelry, sculpture, etc. Send 
for new illustrated catalog. 
25th Floor Studios 
KO Bldg. (2519), Rockefeller Center 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 
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fare |WNORTH SHAPLEIGH, MAINE 
) WEEKS — JUNE 16 to AUGUST 25 










UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 
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at gives tu . . 
» oblignial classes in Landscape Painting. Still Life and Por 
ligati al ; 
: ut, Also courses in Advertising Art. Fashion Design and 
nt to o “ratio. Tuition $20 weekly (ineludes room and board). 


r: Douglas John Connah. equest booklet. VO. 5-1926 


kK 
rte, MAME Metcan School of Design, 133 €. 58th St, N.Y. C. 


———_ 





rr Ihe University of New Mexico 

MrziWa, TAOS Field School of Art 
JUNE 9 to AUGUST 2, 1941 

Critics and Instructors: 

aN | | | | | | M. Adams, E. L. Blumenschein, 

mee | Andrew Dasburg Victor Higgins, 

ADDRESS: Director, Taos Field School, 

| University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


Joseph Imhot, Barse Miller. 
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lized Lettering, Industrial Design, Fashion 


Textile Design, Interior Decoration, Com- 











1 ~~ Nlustration, Drawing, Painting. Distinguished 

135 B ndividual Instruction. Enroll now. Booklet A. 
fa roadway (56th St.), New York City 
glors. 





PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN 


Through July and August, with 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 
; INSTRUCTOR 

" Figure, Portrait, Landscape 

Write for circular, address 


LES = BROWNE ART CLASS 


Provincetown, Mass 





DOUBLES AS SCULPTOR 





Penguin Photo 


Singer Nelson Eddy, one of our sub- 
scribers, doubles as sculptor. He hasn’t 
enough to occupy his time with motion 
pictures. concert tours and radio, so he 
has gone in for modeling. This new 
hobby of the popular screen star has been 
a secret for quite some time, because Mr. 
Eddy was fearful of a grand kidding 
from his friends about his first efforts. 
Now, however, he has come out into 
the open with it. Eddy is seen here work- 
ing upon his prize undertaking, a head 
and shoulders of his wife. 

Eddy is one of many Hollywood stars 
who practice graphic or plastic arts in 
their “playtime.” 


SALVADOR DALI 


“I am painting a woman and she sug- 
gests motherhood to me,” he said. 
“Motherhood, in turn, brings to mind the 
idea of childhood. One of the leading 
characteristics of childhood is curiosity, 
and curiosity cannot be better satisfied 
than by opening a chest of drawers and 
seeing what is in them. Accordingly, is 
it not perfectly logical, if these ideas 
come into my head when I am painting 
a figure of a woman that I should make 
them a part of the figure in my picture?” 
From “Here am I” (Random House) 
The Autobiography of S. J. Woolf 





TALL TIMBERS 


A Mountain Farm for Artists 


Excellent subject matter. Entertainment for all 
members of the family. Landscape, composition 
and sketch classes. Art activities for advanced 
artists or beginners. TALL TIMBERS ART TOURS; 
paint throughout New England and visit Art Col- 
onies and Exhibitions. 

Bartlett Tracy, Tall Timbers, Winnesquam, N. H. 
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| WATERCOLOR 
SCHOOL 

GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 

Eleventh Season opens July 1, 1941 


Two Courses Each Month 
Complete Course—8 Weeks 





THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
Drawing @ Painting © Sculpture 
Graphic Arts @ Illustration 
Advertising Design ® Interior and 
Window Design © Fashion Design 

and Illustration 

Master of Arts Degree in Art 


Credits transferable — Catalogue 
SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 9— AUGUST 1 
WINTER SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 29 — MAY 27 
4427 Warwick Boulevard 
Kansas City, Missouri 





CARTOONING 


For those wishing 
Practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America's foremost 
cartoonists, A postal 
eard brings full de- 
tails, 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 597 
San Rafael, Calif. 


WINDOW DISPLAY «e- 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN ALL PHASES OF DISPLAY: 








Windows. Interiors, Backgrounds, Exhibits, Lettering; 
also Retail Advertising (Copy and Layout). Intensive 
Six-W eek Summer Courses start July 7th. Day, Eve- 
ning classes. Many successful graduates. Free Placement 
Bureat Request Catalog “*A-6.°" MU 2-5567. 


DISPLAY INSTITUTE, 3 E. 44 St, N.Y. C. 


CHARLES CAGLE 


ARLINGTON, VERMONT 
JUNE 28 to SEPTEMBER 1 
LANDSCAPE « STILL LIFE+ FIGURE 
Information: 


CHARLES CAGLE, Arlington, Vermont 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 2-22 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course 
for beginners or advanced students : Fashion — Design, Sketch- 
ing, Life, Styling, Fashion Writing, Fabric Analysis, T xtile Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Window Display, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking, Millinery, etc. 
PROFESSIONAL METHODS, TEACHER TRAINING. APPROVED BY 
REGENTS. Day & Eve. Free Placement Bureau. Sales Department ter 
students’ work. Investigate betore Registering Elsewhere. Send tor Circular 72. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd St.), New York 




















1 and 2 year Courses in 
Commercial Art t 


Illustration, 





Fashion Drawing, Dress Design 
an Mill ry Inter Decora- 
| tion Ind ial Desig Low-Pay- 
| ment-Plan. Free Placement Serv- 

i Stud fron 25 states. 

New, modern studios, 20th year, 

Summer scho June 16 to 

Aug. 8. Catalog AA. 











| ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 


10 Smithfield St. ( Willis Shook, dir.', Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LEARN maninc CARTOONING 


By easy Picture Chart Method. Teaches 
originality—the big need today. Former 
students include creators of ‘‘Terry & 























Pirates Out Our Way,’’ ‘‘Winnie 
Winkle,’ ete. Don't wonder whether you 
have talent—rush name, address and dime 
RIGHT NOW for: Sample Chart to test 
your ability, and examples of work of 
former students earning $50.-$300. per 
week. Please state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
193)) National Bide Cleveland, Ohio 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER ART CLASSES 


July 7 to August 15, 1941 
Registration, July 2, 3, and 5 


Painting . . . 
Sculpture .. 


Harry Carnohan 
Oronzio Maldarelli 
and Ettore Salvatore 


For the complete Summer Session An- 
nouncement containing other courses in 
Fine Arts address the Secretary, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Courses in Fine and Industrial Art with Supple- 
mentary Academic Training. 





14 Buildings comprising Studios. Shops, Draft- 
ing Rooms. Museum Galleries, Dormitories 
for Women, Special Library, and new 
Auditorium with well equipped stage. 

Equipment for both hand and power-tool de- 
signing in numerous materials. 





14 College Street, Providence, R. I. 











DEVELOP YOUR Painting Talents AT | 


THE FREEPORT ATELIER | 


IN BEAUTIFUL Freeport MAINE 


and enjoy a refreshing approach to 

creative experiment. Acard addressed 

to ‘‘The Atelier’ will bring more 
news of us. 

















McDOWELL SCHOOL 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 


Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling, Cut- 

ting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade Sketching, 

Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent Courses with 

Expert Individual Instruction. Best Known School 

Practical Fashion Work. Est. 1876. Catalog. 
SUMMER COURSES 

79 W. 45th ST., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 


(PRATT INSTITUTE | 





| THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration, 
industrial Design, Interior Design 


38 Studios 90 Instructors 54th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 


PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Advertising art, story illustration, fashion, draw- 
ing, painting, composition, color, perspective. 
Individual instruction by prominent artists. Sum- 
mer Term June, July and August. Fall Term 
September 15. Day and evening classes. 

Send for Catalog | 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 
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WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual classes 
in Portrait Painting and Lithography 





June loth through September 18th 





Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 








In the Adirondacks 
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OLD MASTER CLINIC 


continued from page 25 

heaven. How well El Greco succeeded is 
attested by the fact that the feeling of 
upsurging lift actually out-weighs that 
of gravity pull. What little stress from 
gravity pull may exist is diverted by the 
diagonal cloud forms to the supporting 
side borders of the composition. In the 
plate accompanying this paragraph I 
have tried to visualize some of these up- 
thrusts, down-pulls and_ stresses. The 
down-pulls are shown as dark shapes. 
The up-thrusts as arrow-like abstrac- 
tions. I felt so strongly the hook-like 
projection that seemed invisibly to reach 
down and lift the dead Count heaven- 
wards, that I embodied it in this plate. 
Plates 1 and 2 also show this hook, a 
major part in the creation of which is 
played by the so-deliberately placed hem 
of the angel’s ballooning robe. And it 
seems to me this self-same invisible hook- 
like projection plays an equal part with 
the pyramidal apex formed by the low- 
sweeping clouds, in uniting the lower 
part of the picture with the upper. The 
torches, the tall censer at the right, the 
gaze-direction of some of the mourners, 
all contribute towards the same end. If 
space permitted, it would be interesting 
to discuss the use made of hands in this 
composition, the disparities in compara- 
tive size of the figures in the clouds, the 
calculated manipulation of draperies and 
the dense crowding of the right side of 
heaven as opposed to the left. But, as 
with all great art, continued contempla- 
tion only uncovers new challenges. Prov- 
ocation to further study is the important 
thing. 

* * * 


“A masterpiece Owes less to talent than to 
mind and will . 
is himself.” 


. An artist’s best teacher 


Rodin 


COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE with a 
FULL MAJOR in FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Sixteen Miles from New York City 


Send for Catalogue 


VACATION ART STUDY 
HIGH IN THE PAINTABLE BERKSHIRES 
@ A PAINTERS CLUB. Large Studio Barr 


omplete facilit expert art ins'r 
Beginners and advanced Weekly rates 

@ EXCELLENT RECREATION POSSIBILITIES, 
near water 


Write for FOLDER 


BLAKE STUDIOS - BERKSHIRE, MASS. 


B F 


OIL - WATERCOLOR - TEMPERA July 1-Sept. 21 

EAUTIFUL 
MENEMSHA CREEK 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS 


Catalogue UNLIMITED PAINTING MATERIAL 
ADDRESS SEC.—WEST TISBURY, MASS. 
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SE SCHOOL OF 
PROFESSIONAL 
Telephone PLaza 5.3839 


Courses in Fine and Applied 
Advertising, Costume, and ay 
Design, Illustration, Interior Decora 
tion, Painting, Drawing. 
SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JULY} 
Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. Catalog A.) 


400 MADISON AVE. (48TH STREET) 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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= 8th SEASON 
== WILLIAM C. GRAVER sno NATALIE E. GRAUER 


Oil and Watercolor Techniques 
LANDSCAPE + PORTRAIT + FIGURE DRAWING + STILL LIFE 


BEGINNERS + ADVANCED STUDENTS + TEACHERS 
PROFESSIONALS 


Int 


us Greenbrier, 


SEVEN WEEKS - JULY 12 to SEPT.1 
For folder write to WM. C GRAUER 


DELIGHTFUL .CLIMATE - SPORTS + SOCIAL FACILITIES 


WATER COLOR PAINTING 


On the New England Seacoast with 


HARVE STEIN 


WELL KNOWN WATERCOLORIST 
AND ILLUSTRATOR 


JUNE 23—AUGUST 29 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR A 
HARVE STEIN - BOX 255 - MYSTIC, CON, 


COAST OF 


BRISTO * MAINE 


A NEW CONCEPTION IN SUMMER CLASSE 


Portrait @ Landscape e@ Still Life © Mari 
Eight Weeks @ June 30 to August 23 
Illustrated folder on request 
Write:—Ernest Thorne Thompson, Director 
Dept. of Fine Arts, College of New Rochelt 
New Rochelle, N. Y. : 
After June 10—Blue Bows, Bristol, Maine 


RINGLING SCHOOL OF ARI 


(School of the John and Mable Ringling Museum of Ar 
Announces 9 weeks’ summer term for artists, art teacte 
art students, and art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, Not 
Carolina—4000 feet elevation. Faculty of outstanding nares 
teaching Drawing and Painting, Illustration, Commercit An, 
Fashion Arts. Superb living accommodations. Board, m™% 
tuition $200. Winter School, Sarasota, Florida. Write 


. od 
and folder ‘Summer Study in the Lasd 


SARASOTA, FLORD! 


general catalog 


the Sky.’’ Address V. M. Kimbrough, Pres. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER CLASSES JUNE 17 T0 SEPT. 
FIGURE + STILL LIFE + LANDSCAPE - edie 
CARTOONING - ADVERTISING ART + AIRBRI 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION by outstanding faculty. 
Edmund Grencen, 04. A., Dire sor, 1054 Grand Cent 
Terminal, N. Y. C. Take elevator at track © 


. ° J School of - 
Cavan aga oo sve: 
“ rawing, Po 
Catalog A 

J. ALBERT CAVANAGEL, Directof |, 
19 W. 44th St., New York City. WE = 
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study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
.DVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 





ake your spare time count. In- 
ose your eficiency in order to 
rease your earning power. Mr. 
wang, internationally recognized 
thority, has prepared a com- 
At, practical course based on 
hols successful for years at his 
ican Academy of Art. Now 
" » ethiog is brought to your 
ne. Will help professionals and . 
eganers in art, advertising, printing, etc. Endorsed by 
paiuates, advertising Learn and apply layout 
iples—receive individual criticism and revisions by mail. 

bast w parments. Write to Dept. G-61 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 £. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 










executives. 






E. GRACE HANKS 


iginator of the Hanks Method of Head Construction an- 
sees in addition to the regular Saturday Classes in Head 
ntruction, Anatomy and Life Drawing 


ANEW THURSDAY EVENING Class in 
HEAD CONSTRUCTION 
and its Application to Portraiture 
ne MAin 4-6547, between 2:30 and 5:3 
Tuesdays, or write 
E. Grace Hanks. 61 Poplar St., 
All classes will continue throu 


0 except Mondays 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


gh the summer. 





CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


All branches of Fine and Applied Art, including 
Teacher Training and Advertising Art. Summer 
School and Evening ¢ ee with College Credit. 

| School noted for its sound arateing of students. 
Fifty-ninth vear—1941. Catalog F. 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
TRO A RL MSETRIRERS NR LLL 


NOORE 





School of Design for Women 


Thorough, professional training in 

design, illustration, interior deco- 

ration, fashion arts; advertising. 

Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 

INST ! T U T E Stage craft, puppetry, crafts, 
jewelry, pottery. Residences for out 

of town students. Oldest school of 

art applied to industry in U. S. 

A R T 97th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 


and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








MSTON MUSEUM School 


¢ painting e fresco 
@ drawing e anatomy 
® sculpture © perspective 
® design e advertising 
* silversmithing e jewelry 
tuition and traveling scholarships 

y Saeed catalogue 227 tenway 





HSHION ART DESIGN SCHOOL 


“Where Practice Meets Theory’ 

* COSTUME DESIGN 

* FASHION ILLUSTRATION 

* PATTERN DESIGNING 

Beginners and Advanced Students 
Individual Instruction 

Small Classes—Day, Eve. Start any time 

Visit our Studios, or send for Catalog A 


“FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y.C. VA. 6-0391 














Th 





DRAWING AND PAINTING CLASSES 
PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE AND OUTDOOR SKETCHING 


MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 
ANNISQUAM, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


INE TO OCTOBER BOOKLET ON REQUEST 








itt amannily 7 
SING “ART—FASHION DRAW N >— COSTUME 

: TRAITURE—ILLUSTRATION—CARTOONING 
tom an ¥ Profe nal st atmosphere by nationally 
ais. including Penrhyn Stanlaws. FREE Placement 

me wuable ts. Suecessful nom ini. +a awards 


rant nati Catalo 4-24.46. 


ty Faion B il r sts G. 
uilding, sth ‘Ave. & 23rd Street, fs York City 


ne 194] 


BOMBED BUT UNBEATEN 


That is the title of a little book (in size 
only) of letters from bomb - scarred 
London, written by Beatrice Warde to 
her mother, May Lamberton Becker of 
the New York Herald Tribune BOOKS. 
They tell us what it is like to live under 
a sky that releases showers of death in- 
stead of gentle rains. 

The book is produced by The Typo- 
philes, a group of typographers, designers 
and bookmen whose enthusiasm for the 
arts of the book leads them to publish 
books just for the love of it. They issue 
their Chap Books annually for their own 
membership; but in order to raise money 
to send Beatrice Warde for the relief of 
British children they have issued a spe- 
cial edition of Bombed but Unbeaten to 
be sold at $2.50 per copy, to those who 
will rejoice to possess such a little gem of 
a book as a by-product of active sym- 
pathy for God’s children in the British 
Isles. The entire proceeds of the sale, 
less actual production cost, will go to the 
children. No one is making a penny on 
the transaction. 

Please send check or money order for 
$2.50 to Quincy P. Emery, 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. If the book is 
for New York City delivery include five 


cents extra to cover local sales tax. 


EASTERN ARTS AWARDS 
Mrs. Cornelia G. Waggoner, director of 
Art Education, Monongalia County 
Schools, and teacher of art in Morgan- 
town High School, West Virginia; and 
Miss Amy Rachel Whittier. recent head 
of the Department of Teacher Train- 
ing, Massachusetts School of Art, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, were awarded Silver 
Medals of the Eastern Arts Association 
for creative and distinctive service to the 
field of art education. The presentation 
took place in New York on April 17th. 


OR OS i Lc cc cca a aa 
PAUL SAMPLE BARSE MILLER 
Advanced painting. Landscape, Life in Oils) Water Colors 
EUGENE MYERS 
Workshop in Art Education. Courses for teachers and executives. 
Summer Session July 7 - August 15 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT at BURLINGTON 


Courses credited toward degrees usually transferable 
Write for Bulletin to Elizabeth V. Colburn, Art Director 








the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west 8th street »* mew york city «¢ phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 
june 15—sept. 15 














SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Chester Springs. Pa. 
June 9—Sept. 13. I9tl 
Sul r Sessior { America’s oldest fine arts school 
Enroll for two weeks or all summer. Painting, sculpture, 
stration thography, etching. Distinguished faculty. 
Attract a. A =| ts, swimming 
Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Cura 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 


B ( Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa 


Catalogues 


ARTS 





SCHOOL OF 


HIBBARD baintine 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
JULY 1 —— SEPT. 1 


Landscape and marine painting. Individual 
instruction. Artists and students work outdoors 
under the personal direction of Mr. Hibbard. 
Weekly theory and criticism class in the studio. 


ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A. 
Director 


For information address Secretary 
11A Main Street Rockport, Mass. 














CHICAGO PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF 
SUMMER 

TERM 

BEGINS 
JUNE 23rd 
Endorsed by Professional Art World! Faculty of National Renown! 
COMMERCIAL ART + FASHION ILLUSTRATION + DRESS DESIGN 


CARTOONING « ILLUSTRATION. Write today for Free Literature! 
100 E. Ohio Street Chicago, IIlinois 


ACADEMY OF 
COMMERCIAL ART 
ILLUSTRATION 
LETTERING, LAYOUT FASHIONS, LIFE 


Accredited professional school. Individual training 
in all phases of commercial and fine art. Placement 
service for graduates. Literature on request. 


STUDIO A, 75 E. WACKER DR., CHICAGO 


THE EVANSTON ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS ‘cmt st, evarstoe, 


Carl Scheffler, Director 
Practical, successful, enjoyable, training for all 
kinds of art work. Summer and winter sessions. 
Delightful environment with varied and rich opper- 
tunities. Individual attention from experts. 
Write for information. 


RAW: VOGUE 
Schools: Chicago 


Students trained for desirable positions in 
ART # FASHIONS ¢ PHOTOGRAPHY e 
ADVERTISING e¢ INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION ¢ DISPLAY e Personal Training © In- 
dividual Advancement ¢ Entrance any Mon. 
116 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD « DEPT. A.A. 


The ARV INSTITUTE 





DRESS DESIGN 
CARTOONING 








rd year. Professional 
Cae offering degree 
and diploma courses in 
Fine and Industrial Art, 
as well as individual 


ses f —_ fie needs. Fully accredited. Distinguished fac- 
Summer “ns June 30th. For Catalog, address 


Box 99, el ee ane. at Adams St., Chicago, (Hinois 





NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, 


Study in the Nation's Capital 
ADVERTISING ART * FASHION ILLUSTRATION } 
PHOTOGRAPHY * AIR BRUSH 
CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION *® INTERIOR DECORATION 












Intensive training prepares for Art careerin minimum of time. 
Professional instructors. Active placement bureau. Special 
Summer Course. 26th yr. begins Oct. Ist. Catalog. ¢ 


1519 21st Street, N. W. Wash., D.C. C= 
— 


eS 


CA RTOON YOUR WAY 
f 2c SUCCESS! 


DON’T COPY - LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE 
ORIGINAL CARTOONS at home that you can 85 








SELL! Course has 26 lessons and 600 illustrations, 
Send name and address for free detaus. Only 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL Studio A, Box 3583, ct EVELAND OHIO 


35 
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HEADS 


—from life 


{CHARCOAL} 


Nolited R Foster 














TYPE SPECIMENS 


FOR LAYOUT © PRINTING 
e LETTERING ¢ 


This book by WILLIAM LONGYEAR is a 
convenient, well-indexed text and reference 
book for anyone interested in the related arts 
of printing and lettering. Offers instruction in 
lettering and layout, gives proofreading marks, 
describes point system. Shows dozens of com- 
plete tvpe alphabets like that here illustrated, 
and examples of good printing. Ideal for artists, 
advertising designers, letterers, etc. Hundreds 
of copies already sold to schools, art studios, 
advertising agencies and numerous individual 
artists, teachers and students. Over 100 large 
pages. Spiral bound in cloth-covered board. 
Postpaid, $2.50. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


330 West 42nd St.. New York 








GRADUATION PRESENT 


What finer graduation gift’) could) you 
make that art-minded youngster than a 
subscription to AMERICAN ARTIST? 

S3.00 a vear 











The 1940 Index for 
AMERICAN ARTIST 


has now been printed and will be 
sent gratis to all subscribers who 


request it. 


Send your orders promptly 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 








HERE AM I 
An Autobiography of S. J. Woolf 


RANDOM HOUSE, $3.00 


This is the autobiography of a famous artist and 
journalist whose work has been featured in the New 
York Times for two decades. His book is a self- 
portrait and a gallery of scores of graphic sketches 
including many of the great and near great of the 
new and the old world 


19h ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING ART 
Art Directors Club of N. Y. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, $9.00 


The Annual of Advertising Art, during its 19 years 
of publication by the Art Directors Club of New 
York, has been a document of considerable impor- 
tance in contemporary art. It is studied assiduously 
by those who would keep up-to-date on trends in 
advertising art and is used by artists and art stu- 
dents as a directory for their development. This year’s 
Annual, reproducing all the exhibits in last year’s 
Art Directors Club Show, is a handsome volume. It 
represents the best in layout, typography, engravings, 
paper, printing and binding. It embodies some inno- 
vations which increase its usefulness. 


ART TODAY 
By Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziegfeld © Gerald Hill 
HENRY HOLT «& CO., $3.50 (Text Ed., $2.70) 


Art education is in need of just such a book as this 
excellent volume which is an introduction to the arts 
of form, color and design with which we come in 
contact in our daily lives. To give a partial inventory 
of the scope of the book, it deals with city planning, 
architecture, printing, design and arrangement of 
furniture and decoration, and photography. The 
presentation is up-to-date and attractive with ample 
illustration. 


THE NEW ART EDUCATION 
By Ralph M. Pearson 
HARPER & BROTHERS, $3.00 


Ralph M. Pearson has for years been a leader in so- 
called modern art education. His book demonstrates 
his sometimes provocative theories and is an exceed- 
ingly stimulating treatise. The well-written text is 
splendidly illustrated by 200 illustrations. Mr. Pear- 
son’s authority stems from his own work as a creative 
artist, as well as from his experience as a teacher 
He has much to contribute to artists and teachers 


PERSONAL REVOLUTION AND PICASSO 
By Louis Danz 


LONGMANS, GREEN, $2.75 


“It is like this. There is Rubens and there is Picasso 
Well Rubens lived when he did and Picasso lives 
when he does. And of course this makes a differ- 
ence. In Rubens the subject matter disguises the 
structure and in Picasso the structure dispels with a 
subject matter. When Rubens lived he was compelled 
to hide the structure and when Picasso lives he is 
impelled to hide the subject matter.” Thus if you 
want to understand Picasso this seems to be your 
chance. The author is a successful business man who 
has been lecturing on art and music for more than 
ten years. 


HOW TO DRAW KIDDIES 
By Louts A Eisele 
FASHION ART DESIGN SCHOOL, $1.00 
A series of 28 lessons in the drawing of youngsters, 
bs 
trom babyhood to fourteen years of age, for use in 


' 1 } TI 
merchandise advertising The author, an instructor itn 


' ' , , : , 
the Fashion Art De sign School ot New York has 
| j ' , 

developed simplified methods of hgure construction 
which help ine beginner quickly to acquire sufhcient 
kill tor merchandise luster ition 


GEORGE BICKHAM, THE UNIVERS 
PENMAN 
London 1743, Facsimile Edition, N. yy. 
PAUL A. STRUCK, PUBLISHER 









‘ 

Sturdy Boards, $10 All Cloth $1 ie 

e ; ; r 
This is one of the finest and most compreh is 
publications of Penmanship yet undertaken. G t 


Bickham, the compiler and engraver, is the or 
of his profession which produced a number of 
































writing masters in the 17th and early 18th cen - 
The volume contains a large variety of styles q 
ligraphy, flourishes and pictorial illustrations: fe 
valuable source of inspiration for modern artise f 
engravers. It 1s an essential part of any art fs 


and a book of permanent value, not affecte 
“seasonal” styles 


SAFAWID RUGS AND TEXTILES 
The Collection of the Shrine of 
Imam °Ali at Al-Najaf 
By Mehmet Aga-Oglu 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, $7.50 


This book is devoted to the hitherto complete 
known collection in the Shrine of Imam ’Alf 
Fourth Orthodox Caliph and son-in-law of P 
Muhammad, at Al-Najaf, Iraq. The material 
importance for art historical studies; it enlarge 
scope of knowledge of one of the greatest perio 
Persian textile weaving and rug making. 
masterpieces, donated to the Shrine by the nob 
Persia, are reproduced in this book for the first 
together with a critical analysis and detailed des 
tion of each piece, as well as comparative studi 
related material and a historical survey of the Sh 
There are 35 full-page plates as well as line a 
of patterns 


DERAIN 
By Malcolm Vaughn 
and 
VARNUM POOR 
By Peyton Boswell, Jr. 
THE HYPERION PRESS AND HARPER & BROTHE 


EACH VOLUME $2.75 

These two volumes of identical format present 
work of one of France’s most important mode 
and of a distinguished contemporary Am 
painter. Each contains about 15 color reproducti 
many halftones and several drawings. They are 
some books and should be welcome additions to 
art library 


POTTERY MAKING 
By York Honore 


THE VIKING PRESS, $1.00 


This handbook in photographs shows exactly 
without experience and nithout expense, to dig 
prepare clay, form it, fire it and glaze tt. There 
45 photographs to demonstrate every step, an 
grams for the construction of equipment. An 
tollowing the explicit text and photographs can | 
be digging his own clay, designing his own pie 
constructing his own potter s wheel, and building 
own kiln 


PRACTICAL POTTERY 
By R. H. Jenkins 


inal 
BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., MILWAUKEE, $2. >) 


In this complete, clearly written, methodically 
sented handbook the beginner will find a rela 
guide to every phase ot pottery, from the select 
of proper equipment and matertal, to a quick, 
grasp of the basi processes The truit of the 
thors more than twenty years’ experience as tea 
and craftsman, it makes self-instruction possible , 
the worker of little experience, while the skil 
craftsman will find it a source of many helpful hi 
ind ideas 


American Artis 
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TYPE SPECIMENS 


FOR LAYOUT © PRINTING 
° LETTERING ° 


This book by WILLIAM LONGYEAR is a 
convenient, well-indexed text and reference 
book for anyone interested in the related arts 
of printing and lettering. Offers instruction in 
lettering and layout, gives proofreading marks, 
describes point system. Shows dozens of com- 
plete type alphabets like that here illustrated, 
and examples of good printing. Ideal for artists, 
advertising designers, letterers, etc. Hundreds 
of copies already sold to schools, art studios, 
advertising agencies and numerous individual 
artists, teachers and students. Over 100 large 
ages. Spiral bound in cloth-covered board. 
‘ostpaid, $2.50. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 West 42nd St., New York 





GRADUATION PRESENT 


What finer graduation gift could you 
make that art-minded youngster than a 
subscription to AMERICAN ArtIsT? 

$3.00 a year 











The 1940 Index for 
AMERICAN ARTIST 


has now been printed and will be 
sent gratis to all subscribers who 
request it. 


Send your orders prem ptly 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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HERE AM I 
An Autobiography of S. J. Woolf 
RANDOM HOUSE, $3.00 


This is the autobiography of a famous artist and 
journalist whose work has been featured in the New 
York Times for two decades. His book is a self- 
portrait and a gallery of scores of graphic sketches 
including many of the great and near great of the 
new and the old world. 


19h ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING ART 
Art Directors Club of N. Y. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, $5.00 


The Annual of Advertising Art, during its 19 years 
of publication by the Art Directors Club of New 
York, has been a document of considerable impor- 
tance in contemporary art. It is studied assiduously 
by those who would keep up-to-date on trends in 
advertising art and is used by artists and art stu- 
dents as a directory for their development. This year’s 
Annual, reproducing all the exhibits in last year’s 
Art Directors Club Show, is a handsome volume. It 
represents the best in layout, typography, engravings, 
paper, printing and binding. It embodies some inno- 
vations which increase its usefulness. 


ART TODAY 
By Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziegfeld © Gerald Hill 
HENRY HOLT «& CO., $3.50 (Text Ed., $2.70) 


Art education is in need of just such a book as this 
excellent volume which is an introduction to the arts 
of form, color and design with which we come in 
contact in our daily lives. To give a partial inventory 
of the scope of the book, it deals with city planning, 
architecture, printing, design and arrangement of 
furniture and decoration, and photography. The 
presentation is up-to-date and attractive with ample 
illustration. 


THE NEW ART EDUCATION 
By Ralph M. Pearson 
HARPER & BROTHERS, $3.00 


Ralph M. Pearson has for years been a leader in so- 
called modern art education. His book demonstrates 
his sometimes provocative theories and is an exceed- 
ingly stimulating treatise. The well-written text is 
splendidly illustrated by 200 illustrations. Mr. Pear- 
son’s authority stems from his own work as a creative 
artist, as well as from his experience as a teacher. 
He has much to contribute to artists and teachers. 


PERSONAL REVOLUTION AND PICASSO 
By Louis Danz 
LONGMANS, GREEN, $2.75 


“Tt is like this. There is Rubens and there is Picasso. 
Well Rubens lived when he did and Picasso lives 
when he does. And of course this makes a differ- 
ence. In Rubens the subject matter disguises the 
structure and in Picasso the structure dispels with a 
subject matter. When Rubens lived he was compelled 
to hide the structure and when Picasso lives he is 
impelled to hide the subject matter.” Thus if you 
want to understand Picasso this seems to be your 
chance. The author is a successful business man who 
has been lecturing on art and music for more than 
ten years. 


HOW TO DRAW KIDDIES 
By Louis A. Eisele 
FASHION ART DESIGN SCHOOL, $1.00 


A series of 28 lessons in the drawing of youngsters, 
from babyhood to fourteen years of age, for use in 
merchandise advertising. The author, an instructor in 
the Fashion Art Design School of New York, has 
developed simplified methods of figure construction 
which help the beginner quickly to acquire sufhcient 
skill for merchandise illustration. 


This book is devoted to the hitherto completely 
known collection in the Shrine of Imam ‘Al 
Fourth Orthodox Caliph and son-in-law of P 
Muhammad, at Al-Najaf, Irag. The material 
importance for art historical studies; it enlarges 
scope of knowledge of one of the greatest periods 
Persian textile weaving and rug making. T 
masterpieces, donated to the Shrine by the n 
Persia, are reproduced in this book for the first 
together with a critical analysis and detailed d 
tion of each piece, as well as comparative studi 
related material and a historical survey of the 
There are 35 full-page plates as well as line a 
of patterns. 


This handbook in photographs shows exactly hd 
without experience and without expense, to dig 
prepare clay, form it, fire it and glaze it. There 
45 photographs to demonstrate every step, a 
grams for the construction of equipment. 
following the explicit text and photographs can 
be digging his own clay, designing his own pite 
constructing his own potter’s wheel, and building & 
own kiln. 


GEORGE BICKHAM, THE UNIVERSAL 


PENMAN oF 
London 1743, Facsimile Edition, N. Y., 194] -) 


PAUL A. STRUCK, PUBLISHER 
All Cloth, $1259 





Sturdy Boards, $10 


This is one of the finest and most compreh nt 
publications of Penmanship yet undertaken. 

Bickham, the compiler and engraver, is the gre 

of his profession which produced a number of 

writing masters in the 17th and early 18th centys 

The volume contains a large variety of styles of 
ligraphy, flourishes and pictorial illustrations: an 5) 
valuable source of inspiration for modern artists an 
engravers. It is an essential part of any art libra 
and a book of permanent value, not affected ¥ 
“seasonal” styles. 


SAFAWID RUGS AND TEXTILES 
The Collection of the Shrine of 
Imam ’Ali at Al-Najaf 
By Mehmet Aga-Oglu 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, $7.50 
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DERAIN 
By Malcolm Vaughn 
and 
VARNUM POOR { 
By Peyton Boswell, Jr. 
THE HYPERION PRESS AND HARPER & BROTHERS 
EACH VOLUME $2.75 j 


These two volumes of identical format present 
work of one of France’s most important modernif 
and of a distinguished contemporary America 
painter. Each contains about 15 color reproductia 
many halftones and several drawings. They are 
some books and should be welcome additions to 
art library. 


POTTERY MAKING 
By York Honoré 


THE VIKING PRESS, $1.00 








PRACTICAL POTTERY 
By R. H. Jenkins 


BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., MILWAUKEE, $2.79 


In this complete, clearly written, methodically p 
sented handbook the beginner will find a reli 
guide to every phase of pottery, from the selecti 
of proper equipment and material, to a quick, @ 
grasp of the basic processes. The fruit of the 
thor’s more than twenty years’ experience as teachl 
and craftsman, it makes self-instruction possible 
the worker of little experience, while the 
craftsman will find it a source of many helpful 
and ideas. 


American Arti 





